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Chicago is getting to be so popu- 
lar as a locale for magazine stories 
and articles that the Association of 
Commerce will have to begin supply- 
ing maps and glossaries. The Satur- 
day Evening Post had three stories 
in its April 5 issue about Chicago, 
and each contained an error: Harry 
C. Moir, of the Morrison Hotel, was 
presented as “Moore”; Guy Bush, 
of the Cubs, was confused with 
“Bullet Joe” Bush, formerly of the 
Athletics, and Scott Fitzgerald 
placed “the old Union Station” on 
LaSalle street, instead of Canal, 
where it belonged. If this keeps on, 
the boys will be moving the Union 
Loop out to the Union Stockyards. 

~ ” ” 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, who 
works at being Secretary of the In- 
terior in his odd moments, has tipped 
off some inside information on the 
subject of literacy. The number of 
people who cannot read with under- 
standing, says the good doctor, is 
between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000. 
There’s a catch in that “with un- 
derstanding.” Let him who is with- 
out bone cast the first chunk of Irish 
confetti. 

* ~ * 

Rival advertising agencies are 
confronting newspapers. with de- 
mands for “service” on behalf of 
competitive manufacturers, so that 
every move in behalf of one becomes 
an enemy act in the eyes of the 
other. It looks as if at last the 
irresistible force has been confronted 
with the immovable object. 

*” * ~ 

Earnest Elmo Calkins looks to the 
“consumption engineer” as the real 
marketing expert of the future. 
When it comes to applying engi- 
neering to consumption, commend 
me to a 10-year-old boy confronted 
with the task of consuming unlim- 
ited quantities of popcorn balls, hot- 
dogs or ice-cream cones. 

* * ” 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., who are 
responsible for the present exalted 
position of the mail-order catalog, 
are selling complete houses through 
forty-eight sales offices operating 
with live salesmen. John Howie 
Wright probably considers this vile 
treason to the sacred cause of séll- 
ing by mail. 

+ * + 

As a preliminary to a discussion 
of the local-national rate differen- 
tial, it is now proposed to define the 
term “national advertiser.” That’s 
easy; a national advertiser is one 
who is on the prospect list of the 
newspaper’s national advertising 
manager. 

* * * 

Hair-dyes are now being sold suc- 
cessfully as barriers to “heart-break 
age.” The only problem of the ad- 
vertiser—and it isn’t much of a 
problem at that—is to convince 
every old girl that she is stilk in the 
heart-breaker age. 

7” Oo * 

Some of the stars of -the silent 
Screen have been all washed up by 
the talking movie; and I hate to 
think what’s going to happen to all 
the “personality girls,” who are get- 
ting by over the radio, with the 
advent of television. 

+ * * 

The Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
Pany is working three shifts a day 
to supply the demand for its new 
razor. This is probably the result 
of increased whisker production due 
to the warm weather. 

* *” * 

Baby-carriages are now being 
equipped with mirrors. They will 

used on carriages for boys as 
well as girls. 


Copy Cus. 


BUICK STARTS 
CAMPAIGN FOR 
ITS USED CARS 


Will Make Second-Hand Sales 
Profitable 


Detroit, Apr. 11—National adver- 
tising in behalf of used cars is a 
new development in the advertising 
program of the Buick Motor Com- 
pany, one of the principal divisions 
of the General Motors Corporation. 

The used-car problem, which is 
recognized as one of the principal 
burdens of the whole industry, is be- 
ing met to some extent through the 
retirement of obsolete cars under a 
junking plan originated by General 
Motors, but the new advertising idea 
is to assist the dealers in making 
their used-car sales more profitable. 

“We do not believe that Buick 
dealers are loaded with used cars,” 
said a representative of the com- 
pany to ADVERTISING AGE, “but it is 
our desire to keep used-car channels 
clear, in view of the approach of the 
most active selling season in the au- 
tomobile business, and to assist deal- 
ers in making profits on used-car 
sales as well as sales of new cars.” 


A Color Campaign 

A full-page in two colors which 
appeared in the Literary Digest for 
April 5 was typical of the advertis- 
ing being done in the national field. 
“Who ever thinks of asking, ‘Did 
you buy your Buick new?’ ” the copy 
was headed, and then the point was 
made that it doesn’t matter whether 
the user gets his Buick new or at 
resale prices. 

“Most unconcerned of all,” the 
reader was assured, “is a Buick it- 
self.” 

“Buy your Buick now, when prices 
are lowest,” the copy continued. 
“And buy it from a Buick dealer. 
He has a thorough knowledge of 
Buick construction. He conditions 
his Buicks carefully and prices them 
fairly. His establishment is the place 
in your community to buy a used 
car.” 

The same copy appeared in a list 
of farm papers. 

The fact that Buick advertised 
used Buicks, as sold by Buick deal- 
ers, was justified, representatives of 
the company said, by the fact that 
75 per cent of the used cars which 
Buick dealers take in trade are 
Buicks. Consequently, while the ad- 
vertising helps other dealers han- 
dling used Buicks to some extent, 
the chief benefit accrues to the Buick 
trade family. 


Using Newspapers, Too 

The national advertising campaign 
is being supported by large-space 
newspaper advertising placed by 
wholesale divisions of Buick, tied up 
with special sales of used Buicks by 
dealers. In this copy the sales ap- 
peal is concentrated on a special 
model of the Buick, sold at a par- 
ticularly attractive price for a lim- 
ited period. 

For example, the Chicago branch 
ran a full-page advertisement in the 
Chicago Tribune, April 11, listing 23 
dealers who were offering a 1927 
master six Buick sedan at $450, this 
being presented as $150 less than 
the usual price for a Buick of this 
model in good condition. 

Newspaper display is being used 
in various parts of the country, not 
on any stated campaign basis, but 
to meet conditions in the used-car 
division as they arise. 


“Following the crowd” as a theme 
for advertising and sales policies 
was developed in impressive style at 
the April 10 meeting of the Chi- 
cago Advertising Council by Turner 
Jones, vice-president and advertising 


24 
Turner Jones 


manager of the Coca-Cola Company, 
of Atlanta. He insisted that failure 
to follow the crowd is responsible 
for much of the excessive selling 
costs which are in evidence today. 


He pointed out, for example, that 
the dealer who is located on a main 
thoroughfare, and by that fact at- 
tracts sidewalk and inside-the-store 
crowds in excess of dealers less 
advantageously located, deserves 
greater attention from the manufac- 
turer, not only because of his pres- 
ent business but because he also con- 
trols the lion’s share of potential 
and future business. Yet few manu- 
facturers accord him preferred con- 
sideration. 


He said that Coca-Cola uses 46 
per cent of its advertising appro- 
priation in outdoor advertising, but 
he criticized the industry for failure 
to locate its panels in accordance 
with circulation possibilities. He 
said that analyses of individual com- 
munities frequently indicated that 
poster panels are located outside of 
the districts where the greatest cir- 
culation is available. 


Coca-Cola Gets Up 
And Goes to Bed 
With the | Consumer 


He insisted that the only fair way 
to rate outdoor advertising is in 
terms of circulation, with rates fixed 
on that basis instead of on a flat- 
rate basis, as at present. If such a 
plan were in effect, he said, adver- 
tisers would gladly pay higher rates 
than are now charged. 

New Rate Plan 

“It is time,” Mr. Jones insisted, 
“that the outdoor advertising field 
got out of the lease, structural steel, 
paint and lumber business, and got 
into the advertising business.” 


Mr. Jones said later that at the 
May meeting of the Association of 
National Advertisers, where he is to 
speak on the same subject, he will 
urge the A. N. A. to undertake a 
plan of measuring the circulation of 
outdoor advertising, keeping the rec- 
ords up to date and making avail- 
able to advertisers facts regarding 
the situation in each community. 


“We are as much in the dark 
about outdoor advertising circula- 
tion,” he said, “as we are about 
radio, and we must admit that that 
is a vast and beautiful mystery to- 
day.” 

Another big question for the ad- 
vertiser who wants to follow the 
crowd is involved in his expenditures 
for and use of dealer helps, includ- 
ing both signs on the store and dis- 
play material used inside the store. 
This sort of effort takes 24 per cent 
of the Coca-Cola appropriation. 
How, asked Mr. Jones, can the ad- 
vertiser know whether he is getting 
the most for his money in the form 
of circulation unless he knows the 
sidewalk and store traffic of the re- 
tail establishments where his mate- 
rial is being used? 


Analyzing the Retailer 

The answer is found by Coca-Cola 
in an analysis of the retail situation. 
The company found that 30 per cent 
of the dealers, located on the main 
thoroughfares, do 60 per cent of the 
business; that 35 per cent of the 
dealers, located on secondary streets, 
do 30 per cent of the business, and 
that the remaining 35 per cent, lo- 
cated on the less important streets, 
do only 10 per cent of the business. 

“Yet an actual inspection of the 
situation,” Mr. Jones said, “indi- 
cated that only 35 per cent of the 
preferred stores, which were doing 
60 per cent of the business, had 
Coca-Cola signs on their windows; 
that only 12 per cent of these stores 
had inside store advertising of Coca- 


(Continued on Page 10) 


birthday falls in 1930. 


Pacific Tea Co. 


The plan, to be carried out by the company’s dealers, 
Kodak’s fiftieth anniversary. Distribution will begin May 1. 


Eastman to Give Away 500,000 Cameras 


Rochester, April 11.—(By wire)—The Eastman Kodak Company has 
completed plans to give away 500,000 box cameras to children whose 12th 


will mark 


Chain Grocers Establish Soda Fountains 


Philadelphia, April 11—Several local stores of the Great Atlantic & 
have been equipped with soda fountains. The company 
denies, however, that it will also undertake the sale of patent medicines. 


Perfects Printing on Cellophane 
Passaic, N. J., April 11—Tony Gutierrez, local cigar manufacturer, 
has perfected a method of printing on Cellophane. Special machines which 
do the printing will be placed on leases. 


White Heads Technical Publicity Assn. 


New York, April 11.—James R. White, of Jenkins Bros., was elected 
president of the Technical Publicity Association at the annual meeting. 
Advertising agencies may now be active members, instead of associates. 


GENERAL CORP. 
OFFERS FROZEN 
FOODS IN TEST 


Ready Acceptance Reported in 
Springfield 


New York, April 10.—The Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation, which is 
rapidly developing its quick-frozen 
foods division into a position for 
active merchandising and advertis- 
ing, has launched the first of its 
experimental campaigns in Spring- 
field, Mass. The campaign is being 
conducted through Frosted Foods, 
Inc., a subsidiary of General Foods 
Corporation. 

The products which have been 
offered in Springfield include sixteen 
varieties of fresh meats, three sea- 
foods, two vegetables and three 
fruits, all packaged and hard-frozen 
by the Birdseye process, controlled 
by General Foods. The products are 
sold under the trade name of Birds- 
eye Frosted Foods. 

The campaign is to run for two 
months, and the reaction of the 
consumer to the initial merchandis- 
ing effort is being carefully watched. 
Marion Harper, vice-president of 
General Foods, has been in Spring- 
field overseeing the operation, which 
it is expected will gradually be 
expanded to operations on a national 
scale. He has been assisted by L. H. 
Sherrill, advertising manager of 
Frosted Foods, Inc. 

An official of General Foods Cor- 
poration was quoted as follows re- 
garding the attitude of the public, 
as disclosed by the Springfield ex- 
periment: 


Readily Accepted 

“Public acceptance of frosted 
foods is much more gratifying than 
was anticipated. A substantial re- 
peat business has developed, and 
customers are ordering freely over 
the telephone. On favorable shop- 
ping days more than 1,000 customers 
purchase these products in ten stores. 
Some of the larger stores are selling 
as many as 200 families per day. 

“Although customers have their 
choice of 21 cuts of meat, clerks 
report requests for meat products 
other than those being sold. Custo- 
mers are asking also for other kinds 
of frosted vegetables, fruits and sea- 
foods, and inquiring as to when 
additional products will be available. 

“Important grocery stores in 
nearby towns, in response to sugges- 
tions of customers who have been 
buying frosted products in Spring- 
field, have asked for low-tempera- 
ture display cases and stocks of the 
new products.” 

The test is to determine both con- 
sumer appeal and methods of dis- 
play and handling of frosted foods. 
Birdseye products can be shipped 
by ordinary express to distances 
requiring as long as eight days en 
route, and are still in good condition 
for two or three days after arrival. 
But to keep and handle hard-frozen 
products in retail stores with safety, 
display and storage cases providing 
temperatures as low as 12 degrees 
Fahrenheit are required. 


Supplies Special Equipment 
General Foods Corporation is sup- 
plying to retailers the special re- 
frigerating equipment required for 
handling and displaying the quick- 
frozen products. Two different 


makes of display cases are being 
tried out in Springfield, and at the 
General Seafoods Company plant in 
Gloucester, 


Mass., several other 
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types of cases are being subjected 
to test. 

Ten stores in Springfield are 
handling the new products, and de- 
mand is being developed through 
vigorous newspaper advertising. 
The copy tells something about the 
idea of frosted foods, gives prices 
and lists the stores in which the 
quick-frozen offerings are available. 

“Crowds, crowds, crowds,” said a 
typical advertisement. “Every day 
more and more Springfield families 
are enjoying Birdseye frosted foods. 

“We knew Birdseye frosted foods 
would create a sensation. But we 
didn’t dream they would receive the 
welcome they are getting. 

“If you haven’t tried these won- 
derful new products yet, do so at 
once! Visit any of the stores listed 
below. See these foods—so tempt- 
ingly fresh in appearance. Then buy 
some! The chorus of ‘Ah’s’ and 
‘Um-ms’ that greets these foods 
when you set them before the family 
will tell you why they have made 
such a hit in Springfield.” 

The advertising has also been fea- 
turing “Lenten specials,” including 
fish, oysters, peas, spinach, rasp- 
berries, loganberries and cherries, 
all hard-frozen in their original 
freshness and color. 


Club Tries It Out 

Mr. Harper addressed a special 
meeting of the Springfield Adver- 
tising Club, at which the members 
were served a meal of the Birdseye 
frosted foods, consisting of oyster 
cocktail, lamb chops, June peas and 
cherry pie. 

Mr. Harper said that Springfield 
was selected for the distribution 
experiment because it is a represen- 
tative American community, with a 
population neither too large nor too 
small, where a thorough and exact 
check can be made of the consumer 
reaction. It was determined in ad- 
vance to obtain a thorough and 
systematic study of that reaction, he 
said, and the lessons to be drawn 
from the experiment will be well 
digested before further merchandis- 
ing plans are announced. 

Supplementing the sales campaign 
in the ten retail stores where frosted 
foods are being handled, General 
Foods has been conducting demon- 


Here Are Prices 
Men Will Pay 


As the result of a survey in- 
dicating the sums men wish to 

pay for furnishings, Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago, have put 
a standard scale into effect in 
their basement store. 

Most of the men’s overcoats 
and suits are priced at $35; 
ties, $1; hosiery, 55 cents; 
shoes, $6.50; pajamas, $2.50; 
sweaters, $5; underwear, $2; 
handkerchiefs, 25 cents. 


strations and illustrated lectures at 
two series of daily afternoon meet- 
ings especially for housewives. One 
series is in a department store, in 
association with the Springfield Gas 
Light Company; the other in the 
Springfield Women’s Club, in asso- 
ciation with the United Electric 
Company. There was also a display 
of Birdseye frosted foods at the 
Home Progress and Electrical Show 
held at the Springfield auditorium. 
Birdseye Process Used 

The fresh meats sold in Spring- 
field were packaged and hard-frozen 
by the Birdseye process by Batchel- 
der, Snyder, Dorr & Doe, Boston 
meat packers, who are affiliated with 
the General Foods Corporation. The 
seafoods are the product of the 
General Seafoods Corporation, a 
General Foods subsidiary, while the 
fruits and vegetables were prepared 
at a plant in Hillsboro, Ore. 

The importance of the new process 
and of the entrance of the General 
Foods Corporation into the fresh 
meat business was indicated by the 
comment of The National Pro- 
wisioner, the meat packing publica- 
tion, Chicago, which headed a 
description of the experiment with 
the comment, “The ‘new competi- 
tion’ is at last actually in the meat 
field. Distribution of meats by a 
food concern which also manufac- 
tures or merchandises more than 20 
other foods products has begun.” 

The larger meat packers are ex- 
perimenting with quick-frozen meats 
and are expected shortly to be in 
active competition . with General 
Foods Corporation in this field. 
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Peabody Announces 
Impressive Program 


for A. N. A 


New York, April 10—The twenti- 
eth semi-annual meeting of the As- 
sociaton of National Advertisers, 
Inc., will be held at French Lick 
Springs, Ind., May 5, 6 and 7. Few 
meetings of the A. N. A. have had 
such a broad appeal as will be pre- 
sented there. 

Stuart Peabody, general advertis- 
ing manager of The Borden Com- 


Stuart Peabody 


pany, New York, and chairman of 
the program committee, has: given 
the following highlights of the meet- 
ing. 

“Turner Jones, vice-president of 
the Coca-Cola Company, will speak 
on the topic ‘How to Follow the 
Crowd.’ Mr. Jones has made some 
highly valuable discoveries concern- 
ing the location of éutdoor advertis- 
ing. These in turn have opened the 
way to new discoveries concerning 
dealer outlets. His address will 
cover his findings on both outdoor 
advertising and dealers. The phe- 
nomenal success of Coca-Cola well 
qualifies Mr. Jones to talk on sales 
and advertising. 


“Colonel Gilbert H. Durston, ad- 
vertising manager, Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Inc., will speak on ‘Tests Used 
in Selecting Mediums.’ Colonel Durs- 
ton has evolved five tests which an 
advertising medium must pass be- 
fore his company will use it. These 
tests have proved themselves singu- 
larly successful and Colonel Durston 
will explain them in detail. 


Forecasting the Styles 

“Perhaps the greatest of all busi- 
ness diseases and one which may 
easily prove fatal is that of obso- 
lescence. Amos Parrish, president 
of the Amos Parrish Company, New 
York, will speak on ‘Style Trends in 
Merchandise in 1930.’ As counselor 
to leading department stores in sales 
and style problems, Mr. Parrish is 
in an exceptionally good position to 
discuss this topic. 

“To be trained as an engineer and 
then to become a sales and adver- 
tising executive is unusual. T. F. 
Graham, first vice-president, B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, has had 
such training. He will talk on ‘My 
Slide Rule on Sales and Advertis- 
ing.’ 

“Bennett Chapple, vice-president 
of the American Rolling Mills Com- 
pany, will deliver an address on ‘The 
Part the Advertising Director May 
Play in Building Up Employe Mo- 
rale’ Mr. Chapple, who is well 
known as a speaker, is a widely 
acknowledged authority on this sub- 
ject. 

“The man who organized and has 
since directed the Harvard Adver- 
tising Awards is Neil G. Borden, 
assistant dean of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University. He will speak 
on ‘What the Harvard Advertising 
Awards Have Told Us About Na- 
tional Advertising.’ He plans to give 


A. Meeting 


the impressions which have been 
gathered during the past six years 
by the Graduate School concerning 
the planning and preparation of ad- 
vertising by national advertisers. 


The Cost of Volume 


“T. M. MeNiece, manager of the 
sales records and research division 
of the National Carbon Company, 
will talk on ‘What Does Increased 
Sales Volume Cost?’ Mr. McNiece 
is known as a forceful speaker who 
is not afraid to state his convictions 
and is a keen analyst. 

“It will be remembered that at the 
last A. N. A. meeting at Swamp- 
scott in October, Lee H. Bristol of 
the Bristol-Myers Company, spoke 
on the distribution director. At the 
French Lick meeting, Carle M. 
Bigelow, M. E., president, Bigelow, 
Kent & Willard, Boston, consulting 
engineers and sales counselors, will 
follow up Mr. Bristol’s address with 
a fact talk under the title of ‘Why 
Business Needs a Distribution Direc- 
tor.’ 


“In addition to the set talks and 
the discussions, a speakerless ses- 
sion of particular interest will be 
held. This has always been a fea- 
ture of A. N. A. meetings. The ses- 
sion will be closed and timely topics 
of interest to national advertisers 
will be thoroughly discussed. 

“One morning session will be de- 
voted entirely to group meetings 
where those interested in the same 
channels of distribution may gather 
for round table discussion. There 
are seven of these groups scheduled: 


“Export Advertising, Carleton 
Healy, Eastman Kodak Company, 
chairman; Drug Products, E. B. 
Loveland, Stanco Inc., chairman; In- 
dustrial, R. D. Baldwin, Simonds 
Saw & Steel Co., chairman; Textile, 
Allyn B. McIntire, Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company, chairman; Food 
Products, Stuart Peabody, The Bor- 
den Company, chairman; Household 
Furnishings, William B. Griffin, In- 
ternational Silver Company, chair- 
man; Automobile Supplies and Ac- 
cessories, H. C. Grimsley, Indian Re- 
fining Company, chairman. 


Plan Radio Session 


“One evening will be devoted to a 
special radio meeting under the 
leadership of M. F. Rigby of the 
Studebaker Corporation of America. 
In view of the widespread interest 
and new developments in the use of 
broadcasting as an advertising medi- 
um, this meeting will undoubtedly 
attract much interest. 


“As for entertainment, there will 
be a banquet May 5. There will also 
be a golf tournament under the su- 
pervision of J. M. Holmes, A. G. 
Spalding & Bros. The ladies’ enter- 
tainment is under the directon of 
Hal Johnson, the Wahl Company.” 


All sessions of the meeting will be 
closed to all except representatives 
of a member company of the A.N. A. 
and representatives of other adver- 
tisers invited by a member company. 

Besides Mr. Peabody, those on the 
program committee are: W. 
Grove, Edison General Electric Ap- 
pliance Company, Chicago, associate 
chairman; Allyn B. McIntire, Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Co.; William 
W. Tomlinson, Scott Paper Co.; J. 
W. Longnecker, Hartford Fire In- 
surance Co.; Dr. M. W. Tapley, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons; W. L. Marshall, 
Radio-Victor Corporation of Ameri- 
ca; Arthur Kane, The House of Tre- 
Jur, Inc.; J. M. Holmes, A. G. Spald- 
ing & Bros.; Chas. W. Staudinger, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; Hal Johnson, 
The Wahl Company; P. J. Kelly, The 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co.; George 
H. Corey, The Cleveland Twist Drill 
Co.; Ed. Lowe Gouedy, The Eagle- 
Picher Lead Co.; Stanley P. Seward, 
The White Co., and Walter S. Rowe, 
Estate Stove Co. 


‘Journal’ Flays 
Two Mid-Western 


Radio Stations 


Bulletin 
Muscatine, Iowa, April 11.—Three 
shots were fired at Norman Baker, 
owner of Station KTNT, shortly 
after he signed off at 1 o’clock this 
morning. Baker also operates the 
Baker Institute, a cancer hospital, 


resumed work this week by giving 
three more manufacturers permis. 
sion to use the “approved” emblem 
in their advertising, this was see. 
ondary in interest to the associa. 
tion’s scathing indictment of Sta. 
tions KFKB, Milford, Kan., and | 
KTNT, of Muscatine, Ia. 

The following products were 
O. K.’d by the Committee on Foods: 
Klim powdered whole milk, Merrell. 
Soule Co.; Borden’s natural flavor 
malted milk, The Borden Co.; Mel. 
lin’s Food and Mellin’s food biscuits, 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston. 

The Journal of the American 
Medical Association said of one John 
R. Brinkley: 

“Brinkley, over his own broad- 
casting station, attempts to attract 
listeners by the kind of salacious 
innuendo that has brought millions — 
to publishers of salacious on 
Far better might the United san fl 
Senate have concerned itself with 
such matters, than with its insistence 
that inspectors at our ports prevent 
the entrance into this country of 
Rabelais, Candide, or even the De- 
cameron. At least the purchasers of 
those books know what they are get- 
ting, but in any home in the South- 
west, the radio may snort into the 
family circle the news that Brinkley 
has reawakened the dormant sex 
desire of some ancient derelict by 
the injection of some giblet-like mix- 
ture of glands. 

“More recently Brinkley has ex- 
tended his commercialization of 
medicine — via the radio —by pre- 
scribing for his unseen and unknown 
audience, and then entering into a 
financial arrangement with drug- 
gists whose professional standards 
are, apparently, as low as his own. 
Thus broadcasts station KFKB of 
Milford, Kansas. 


Cancer and Cigars 

“In Iowa at Muscatine, over sta- 
tion KTNT, broadcasts a_ business 
man named Baker who is selling a 
cancer cure, with cigars and a cheap 
magazine as side lines. His cancer 
cure includes the old Hoxsey fake. 

“This nostrum for cancer is 
boomed by Mr. Baker over his radio 
station KTNT, which can be heard 
almost anywhere after 11 o’clock at 
night. This is exceedingly proper 
since it is the time of night when 
many devious and doubtful ventures 
are promoted. Over his privately 
controlled station Baker indulges in 
a repetition of much of the scandal- 
ous insinuation that proprietary 
manufacturers used back in 1905 
when they first attempted to hinder 
the battle of the American Medical | 
Association against the promotion at | 
medical fraud. 


ciation of broadcasters wants to re- 
tain public respect it must assure 


will be protected against this type 
of promotion over what should be 4 
safe means of education and enter- 
tainment. If the states of Towa 
and Kansas cannot protect surround- 
ing states against this effluvium 
which emanates from within their 


for their weakness and condemned 
for their crime against the great 
American public.” 


Council’s New Members 


The Advertising Council of Chi- 
eago has four new members in 
aeene T. Fischer, Haskelite Mfg. 

: H. R. O’Rrien. Price Flavoring 
Patract Co.: S. W. McCaw, Athev 


James S. Kemper Co. 


Baker has a permit to carry a 
gun and he returned the fire. 

While the Committee on Foods of 
the American Medical Association 


the public that the average home © 


borders. they are indeed to be pitied © 


Truss Wheel Co.; and M. P. Luthy, | 


| 
| 


“If the Federal Radio i 
wants to merit public confidence it | 
must find some way to curb this — 
tvpe of broadcasting. If the asso _ 
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NO ONE FACTOR 
CAN INDIGATE 
SALES QUOTAS 


Many Indices Have Bearing, 
Says Weld 


The question of sales quotas, an 
absorbing one to most advertisers, 
has given rise to many fallacies, L. 
D. H. Weld, director of research for 
the H. K. McCann Company, New 
York agency, told students of North- 
western University, Chicago, Wed- 
nesday evening. Mr. Weld’s address, 
“Honesty in Fact-Finding” was one 
of a series staged by the university. 

“Perhaps the commonest error is 
the use of magazine circulation or 
some single buying power index as 
a basis for sales quotas for any and 
all commodities,” said Mr. Weld. 

“This is absolutely unsound. To 
measure a potential market of any 
single commodity requires the dis- 
covery and isolation of the factors 
that really affect its sale. 

“In one recent study, it was found 
that the market for a given com- 
modity depended on buying power 
and negro population. For another, 
it was a combination of buying 
power, humidity, and the number of 
clear days in the year. To have 
used simply the circulation of a 
single magazine or a single buying 
power index would have yielded 
absolutely erroneous results.” 

Mr. Weld explained that in his 
own work on sales quotas, he has 
adopted the statistical principle of 
correlation. This scientific method 
has been used in developing a gen- 
eral buying power index and in 
measuring the potential markets for 
individual commodities. 


Every Problem Different 


Fallacies also exist in defining 
trade areas, he said. The fallacy 
comes in trying to fit a ready-made 
system of trading areas to the 
affairs of an individual manufac- 
turer. The ready-made pattern 
usually does not fit. The logical 
procedure is to begin with the sales 
territories already set up and for 
which the manufacturer has records. 
In this way, a workable system of 
trading areas may be established. 

Mr. Weld pointed out that there 
is a vast amount of duplication in 
present research methods, and that 
the establishment of a clearing 
house would mean less and better 
work. 

He indicated that the scientific 
approach to advertising is taking 
four forms: 

1. The determination of sales 
potentials by geographical districts. 

This makes possible the proper 
fitting of advertising pressure and 
expense to sales possibilities in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. It helps 
in the proper selection of mediums. 

It points out the weak spots in 
distribution, so that the advertiser 
can apply the proper remedy, be it 
a change in salesmen, the addition 
of more salesmen, or the application 
of more advertising. 


Future of Testing 

2. Testing of Advertisements. 

_ Although many leading advertis- 
ing men have little faith in testing, 
and prefer to rely on their own 
experience and judgment, much 
gee is being made in this direc- 
ion. . 

He predicted that the day is not 
far distant when testing of adver- 
tisements, before they are run on an 
expensive scale, will be fairly com- 
mon practice. Testing is done by 
counting and computing costs of 
coupon returns from various adver- 
tisements and in various mediums. 

Testing is done by trying out dif- 
ferent types of advertisements in 
certain selected cities, where careful 
records of sales are kept. 

Tests are made by submitting 
various pieces of copy to house- 
wives, and getting their opinions as 
to which would influence them the 
most. Valuable results have been 


L. D. H. Weld 


obtained by all these methods. Fur- 
thermore, statistical and psychologi- 
cal methods are being used in the 
determination of appeals to be used 
in copy. 

8. Analysis of circulation. 

Accuracy of circulation figures is 
only one phase of the medium prob- 
lem. Circulation figures have to be 
broken down by states, cities, and 
counties, so that in using a given 
magazine, the advertiser knows just 
how many copies are reaching each 
locality. Circulation is being ana- 
lyzed as to the class of people who 
are subscribers. Duplication of cir- 
culation is being measured. 

4. Market Analysis. 

This is the field in which the 
greatest amount of research has 
been done. Practically every adver- 
tising agency of any size has a re- 
search department. It is through 
this department that the necessary 
analyses and surveys are made, 
prior to formulation of advertising 
plans, representing a_ scientific 
approach to advertising problems. 


Essentials of Survey 

Here are some of the things to be 
determined in a market analysis; and 
why they are determined, Mr. Weld 
said: 

1. Volume of business as com- 
pared with competitors. 

This shows the position of the 
company in the industry, and gives 
some indication of the chances of 
gaining a bigger slice of the market 
and of how much it is possible or 
worth while to spend in advertising. 

2. Analysis of trade channels. 

This shows whether the product 
is marketed through wholesalers, or 
direct to retailers; how important 
chain stores are. This information 
is necessary in deciding on the 
amount of advertising in business 
papers and on the extent to which 
jobber and dealer co-operation must 
be sought. 

3. Break-down of sales geographi- 
cally. This indicates where adver- 
tising pressure should be placed, and 
has an important bearing on the 
selection of mediums. 


4. Percentage of retail stores 
handling. This indicates whether 
the advertiser needs to build up 
more complete distribution before he 
is ready to advertise. 


5. To what extent sales are sea- 
sonal. This determines months in 
which advertising should appear. 


6. Type of users. This helps to 
determine not only the type of 
advertising to use, but where it 
should appear. 


7. Attitude of consumers toward 
the product. This helps to decide on 
appeals to be used in the copy. It 
sometimes suggests changes in the 
product itself or in the shape and 
color of the package. 


Start Machine Campaign 


The Metal Finishers’ Machine 
Company, Cleveland, manufacturer 
of metal finishing machines for steel 
and other industries, has begun an 
advertising campaign in business 

apers and direct mail. The account 
is handled by Oliver M. Byerly, Inc., 


Cleveland. 


Radio Teaser is 
Developed in 
Chain Fight 


Little Rock, April 10.—The teaser 
advertisement, which has been used 
effectively in publications of all 
kinds, has made its appearance on 
the air. 

Listeners to a local radio station 
were interested by the periodical 
toll of a bell, which, the announcer 
explained was the Liberty Bell. He 
followed this up with famous quota- 
tions on Liberty. 

After a few nights of this, the 
ringing of the bell was followed by 
an announcement of the formation 
of the Liberty Home Stores, the au- 
dience being referred to next day’s 
newspapers for details. 

_A spread explained the make-up 
of the new co-operative organization, 
formed to meet chain store competi- 
tion. The Liberty Bell idea was 
carried out in the newspaper copy, 
which listed some of the bargains 
available in the co-operating estab- 
lishments. 

The campaign was planned by the 
Bott Advertising Agency. 


BETTER’N NOTHING 


They Fit 
_ The Trousers Too/ . 
SHORTS 


CUSTOM TAILORS MODEL 
be ~~ eee 


ae ee ~ 


The new cut-out counter and win- 
dow card of Coopers, Kenosha, 
Wis., gives the subject half a suit 
of clothes, through the courtesy of 
Society Brand, who provided the 
model and half suit. 

This plan, while avoiding the 


suggestion that the gentleman is 
walking in his sleep, emphasizes 
the fact that the company’s new 
shorts are tailored to fit the trou- 
sers. B. M. Hill is sales promotion 
manager. 


Coast Club to Elect 


In anticipation of the annual meet- 
ing, the Advertising Club of San 
Francisco has appointed a nominat- 
ing committee made up of Walter 
J. Cribbins, John J. Cuddy, Rollin 
C. Ayres, and Ralph Castle. 


Plan Burner Campaign 


The Remington-Keystone Manu- 
facturing Co., Ridley Park, Pa., 
maker of oil burners, has placed its 
advertising with the James G. Lamp 
Company, Philadelphia agency. 


With “Institutional Jobber” 


Fritz Neilson has joined the Insti- 
tutional Jobber and will make his 
headquarters in Chicago. He has 
been with the Earnshaw Sales Com- 
pany, publishers. 


Applies for A. B. C. 


Electrical Contracting, Chicago, is 
entitled to describe itself as an ap- 
plicant for membership in the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, the organ- 
ization announces. 


No. 5 of a series 


Waar 1s THE PEA a 


D. H. LAWRENCE 


Frankly, we don’t know. 

We doubt if anybody knows. 

Was he a “man with a diseased mind and a 
soul so black that he would even obscure the 
darkness of hell?” 


Senator Smoot said so. | 


Was he a man who was trying earnestly to 
bring decency and honesty to human relations, 
especially marriage? 

Lawrence’s friends and admirers think so. 

A month before Lawrence’s death in Vence, 
France, Scribner’s Magazine received a manu- 
script from him. 

It was entitled ““We Need One Another.” 

One reading was enough to show that it was 
an article of the greatest importance. 

It appears in Scribner’s Magazine for May. 

It is an amazing revelation of Lawrence’s 
thoughts on marriage. Coming at this time when 
he is perhaps the most discussed writer in the 
world, its importance can scarcely be exag- 


gerated. 


Now on the stands °* 


SC RIBNER SD 
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Progress Through Advertising 


This is an era of the most rapid 
scientific and mechanical progress 
in the history of the world—a time 
when new ideas, new products and 
new methods are transforming modes 
of living, habits of thought and the 
entire outlook of the individual upon 
the world. 

The rapidity with which change 
is being brought about is due almost 
entirely to the availabiltiy of adver- 
tising. The development of new 
processes and products is accom- 
panied by changes in the habits of 
the consumer because he is speedily 
made aware of them through his 
newspapers and magazines. This is 
a responsibility as well as an oppor 
tunity, of course—but its immediate 
advantage is a tremendous accelera- 
tion in the rate of progress of the 
community. 

Right now, for instance, the food 
manufacturing industry is keenly 
interested in the new quick freezing 
processes, which promise to revo- 
lutionize some of the divisions of 
food preparation and distribution. 
The success of the Birdseye process, 
now controlled by the General Foods 
Corporation, was referred to in the 
annual report of General Foods, 
quoted recently in ADVERTISING AGE. 
Fresh meats, fresh fish, fresh fruits 
and vegetables and other foods may 
be prepared for distribution through 
a process of rapid freezing which 
maintains their appearance and 
flavor and permits them to be at- 
tractively packaged. Experiments 
in the merchandising of these goods 
in certain cities have indicated that 
they may readily be popularized. 


Advertising is going to play a big 
part in making the public aware of 
quick-freezing and what it means to 
the consumer. In short order the 
whole public is to develop a genuine 
interest in what the food trades can 
offer not only in novelty, but in 
increased quality and attractiveness 
through quick-freezing, and will be 
informed through advertising of 
just what advantages can be found 
in the foods which reach the market 
protected in this way from deteri- 
oration of appearance or flavor. 


One of the most far-reaching 
effects of the development of the new 
process is that many supposedly un- 
advertisable products will now be 
candidates for advertising. As 
Western Electric suggested in its 
film, showing how the new sound 
pictures are made, “Mutie” is going 
to be converted into “Talkie.” Fresh 
meats have been advertised very 
little, because they could not be both 
branded and advertised, and it may 
be assumed that the Chicago packers 
will not let the General Foods Cor- 
poration take the play away from 
them in this interesting new de- 
velopment. 


Whatever happens, though, note 
this: Advertising will transform a 
technical process into terms of 
popular usage and practice just as 
rapidly as the industries using it 
can keep abreast of the new 
demands which advertising will help 
them to create. 


Put the News Punch into Advertising 


News is the most painless form in 
which information can be dissemi- 
nated. ADVERTISING AGE is under- 
taking to popularize this statement 
of obvious fact, in view of its own 
position as the news publication of 
the advertising field. 

It is a fact, however, that people 
read news without conscious effort, 
and that in many cases they read 
any sort of text-book information 
with a sense of having performed a 
chore. Consequently the advertiser 
who manages to inject into his copy 
the news appeal, who keeps people 
interested by the simple device of 
talking in terms of news, gets a 
hearing that may be denied to him 
when he settles down to the fairly 
dull routine of repetition of the 
every-day sales story. 

One of the greatest feats of re- 
cent months has been the sensa- 
tionally effective way in which the 
Gillette Safety Razor Company has 
staged the presentation of its new 
razor and blade. The whole subject 
was given news value by the mys- 
tery and importance with which the 
company surrounded it. The trade 
and the public consequently accepted 
the announcement at face value, as 
big news. And the result is that 


the plant is running nights to keep 
up with orders. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company used 
the news appeal most successfully 
when it sent its Silver Fleet around 
the country to test its tires on all 
sorts of cars, in all sorts of weather 
and over all sorts of roads. The 
entry into each town was staged, 
with a reception by the mayor and 
signatures in the official register, 
and real news was made out of the 
progress of the fleet from one side 
of the continent to the other. Con- 
sequently the company not only got 
news treatment in the daily papers, 
but its own advertising was pre- 
sented and accepted as news. 

The best advice which Ivy Lee, 
famous public relations counselor, 
gives to his clients is not on the sub- 
ject of how to crash the news pages, 
but how to establish policies which 
create news situations. Then what- 
ever is said, whether as news or as 
advertising, has the basic appeal of 
news and is received with greater 
interest by the public. 

You may think that your product 
has no news appeal. But it’s ten to 
one a news element can be developed. 


Information for 
Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or agency 
from the companies sponsoring them, 
or through ADVERTISING AGE. 

61. Results At the Point of Con- 
tact. 


A folder explaining how the prod- 
uct should be displayed by the dealer 
in promoting sales. Published by 
Jenter Exhibits, Inc., New York. 
62. Why Farmers Buy Like Human 
Beings. 

A lecture on rural buying char- 
acteristics delivered in connection 
with the educational course con- 
ducted by the Advertising Club of 
New York. Published by Agricul- 
tural Publishers Association, Chi- 
cago. 

63. Some New Ideas On Coverage. 


A break-down of magazine circu- 
lation by counties. Published by The 
Household Magazine, New York. 


64. More Business Through House 
Organs. r 
A 48-page booklet discussing what 
a house organ can and cannot do. 
Published by the S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, Boston. 
65. Farm Facts and Figures for 
Indiana. 


A comparison of production and 
agricultural property value, with a 
graphic analysis of the factors 
which constitute the buying power 
of the Indiana farm market. Pub- 
lished by Indiana Farmers Guide, 
Huntington, Ind. 


66. Woman’s World County Manual 
On National Distribution. 

A 3860-page book giving county 
buying power and showing distribu- 
tion of retailers in ten principal 
lines. Published by Woman’s World, 
Chicago. 

67. Merchandise Distribution from 
St. Louis. 


A booklet proving the importance 
of St. Louis as a merchandise dis- 
tributing center by figures showing 
the less-than-carload freight ship- 
ments in merchandise package cars 
during twelve months. Published by 
the Industrial Club of St. Louis. 

68. The Voice of Agriculture. 

A folder showing WLS percentage 
of the national radio audience and 
compilation of responses received 
per 100 families owning radio sets. 
Published by Agricultural Broad- 
casting Co., Chicago. 

69. Interpretive Advertising. 


A 15-page booklet which defines 
interpretive advertising and makes 
suggestions for its use. Published 
by Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., Detroit. 
21. The Hospital Field. 


An interesting analysis of the big 
hospital field and how to reach it. 
This eight-page folder indicates that 
it is necessary to use two or more 
papers to do a good job. Published 
by Hospital Management, Chicago. 
47. The New Era in Food Distribu- 

tion. 

A discussion on food advertising 
and food distribution problems at a 
luncheon tendered to food distribu- 
tors and advertising executives by 
The New Era in Food Distribution, 
Chicago, by whom the booklet is 
issued. 

49. American Resorts. 


A booklet of 18 pages giving a 
market analysis of the resort indus- 
try in America, in the preparation 
of which 11,000 such establishments 
were investigated. Published by 
American Resorts, Chicago. 

50. Facts About the Golf Market. 

A folder which presents the major 
sport business from the standpoint 
of golf club investment, expendi- 
tures, buying practices, selling chan- 
nels, growth and future. Published 
by Golfdom, Chicago. 

56. Trade Advertising. 

An 8-page folder discussing the 
position of the trade paper in the 
textile-apparel industry. Published 


Why not try it?_ 


by Fairchild Publications, New York. 


LOOK WHAT AUTOMOTIVE ADVERTISING HAS 
DONE TO THE KIDDIES 


as 


“Get in, Toto.” 


“Wait till I test the brakes.” 


—Moustique, Charleroi 


Voice of the Advertiser 


Well, er— 


To the Editor: In your April 5 
issue we find Notox quoted to the 
effect that they are telling their 
dealers that “this year 81,000,000 
nice women will read about this 
scientific hair coloring.” 

Of the other 34,000,000, what is 
the male total? 


How many women are there who 
are not nice? 


In the column adjoining the Notox 
yarn, we find a headline, “Significant 
Changes Predicted by Calkins.” 
Little did Mr. Calkins know that 
the change was coming so soon. 


CARROLL B. MERRITT, 
New York. 


* * * 


When Dominant Space 
Should Be Utilized 


To the Editor: In my estimation, 
products which do not have a con- 
stant sales turnover or replacement 
should have dominant space even 
though advertisements do not appear 
as often as would be possible if the 
space used was reduced in size. 


A product of this type is our own 
Maytag washer. The initial cost 
represents quite a sum to the pur- 
chaser, and once the prospect has 
purchased a washer of the type 
which we manufacture he is not in 
the market for many years to come. 


Of course this statement is based 
on the belief that in addition to 
dominant newspaper and magazine 
publicity at properly spaced inter 
vals, the dealer organization is fol- 
lowing up the prospects with other 
forms of advertising material, such 
as direct mail, etc. 

Products having a small unit 
sales price with a constant replace- 
ment market, such as soaps, candies, 
staple groceries and like products, 
should use smaller space and have it 
appear more often as a constant re- 
minder to their potential market. 

Another factor governing this par- 
ticular class would be the fact that 
the profit margin per sale is not 
very large and if the advertiser 
endeavors to have dominant space, 
the advertising could not appear in 
such size very often, while in smaller 
size it would serve as a constant 
reminder. 

Roy A. Braprt, 
Vice-Pres., The Maytag 
Co., Newton, Ia. 


* * * 


Why Not Let A. N. A. 
Solve the Problem? 


To the Editor: Like the old ques- 
tion, which came first, the chicken 
or the egg, we are confronted with 
the problem of Attention Value 


versus Frequency of Insertion, 
Much can be said for either factor, 

However, if the newspaper adver- 
tising is over a reasonable period, 
why not use a mixture of both? 
For instance, would it not be good 
strategy to use dominating space 
one week, then the next week, small 
daily space? 

If this method could be prolonged, 
it would seem to us effective. Still, 


ae 


this is all academic. Nothing but a 
scientific test with controls, ete, 
would answer the question. Even 
then, we might not get the right 
answer. 

Just for the fun of it, why don't 
you ask the Association of National 
Advertisers to pass this problem 
around among their members and © 
get a vote on it? 

C. F. FARNHAM, 
Adv. Dept., 
American Stove Co., Lorain, 0. 


\ 
' 
‘ 


How Alemite Uses 
Newspaper Space 

To the Editor: Our use of news- 
paper space to supplement our 
magazine advertising campaign gives 
our opinion as to the relative value 
of small and large space. 

Just now we are conducting @ 
campaign in 264 daily newspapers 
with lineage ranging from 2,850 (the 
minimum) to 4,900 (the maximum). 
Each campaign comprises from four 
(minimum) to six (maximum) in- 
sertions at intervals of one week 
(minimum) to two weeks (maxi- 
mum). 

The purpose of this campaign is 
to introduce our new product, Carbo- 
Solve. Incidentally, the first adver- 
tisement of the campaign was 
released the same date as our spe 
cial radio program to announce this j 
new product. ' 

Part of every advertisement is 
devoted to space for listing the — 
names of dealers who have stocked 
the product in sufficient quantities to _ 
be able to render complete service — 
to all car owners who either want © 
Carbo-Solve in a Positive Proof 
Package or Carbo-Solve service ren- 
dered with a special shop gun. 


Simultaneously with and as | 
follow-up of this newspaper cam- ~ 
paign, we are advertising Carbo- 
Solve at frequent intervals in The 
Saturday Evening Post. 
Prick HOLLINGSWORTH, 
Adv. Dept., 
Alemite Corp., Chicago. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


PLEDGE GARDS 
HELP TO CASH 
HAM CAMPAIGN 


60,000 Armour Employes to 
Co-operate 


The most far-reaching advertising 
campaign ever put behind ham and 
pacon, together with an all-inclusive 
sales service is promised to meat 
dealers by Armour & Co., Chicago, 
jn connection with their new Fixed 
Flavor Star ham and bacon. 

For the first time in the history 
of the packing industry, a packer 
is basing claims for the best smoked 
meats on an exclusive process. The 
advertising is built around this 
tangible reason for superiority, and 
asserts that, while the details are 
necessarily secret, the process in- 
yolves rigorous selection and rejec- 
tion of stock, and a scientific, auto- 
matic control of time and tempera- 
ture in curing. 

The “double-f” advertising cam- 
paign is beginning with a short, in- 
tense, pre-Easter barrage. The 
publicity now running in magazines, 
newspapers and outdoor advertising 
during the first of the month sug- 
gests Easter breakfast or dinner as 
a good time to try the new Fixed 
Flavor Star ham. 

Quota On Pledges 

Dealers are being supplied with 
an artistic Easter recipe leaflet for 
distribution to their customers. 
Each of the company’s 60,000 em- 
ployes is endeavoring to secure five 
or more pledge cards from friends 
who will agree to buy a specified 
quantity of Star ham or bacon dur- 
ing the week preceding Easter. 

The pledge cards bear the name 
of the dealer, to whom they are be- 
ing sent as received. It is estimated 
that a half million of these cards 
will be in the hands of dealers be- 
fore Easter. 

The company will continue to con- 
centrate the entire strength of its 
advertising on “double-f” ham and 
bacon through May, and then its 
other packaged products will receive 
attention. During ‘June and July, 
Veribest canned meats will be ad- 
vertised for the first time in several 
years. In the fall ham and bacon 
will again be given preference. 

Armour & Co. have always been 
one of the most progressive adver- 
tisers in the packing industry. This 
year’s appropriation is the largest 
in its history with an increase of 
20 per cent over 1929. 

Last August the company added 
radio to its list of mediums, going 
on the air over the N. B. C. hook-up 
of 35 stations with a Friday night 
musical program featuring a 30- 
piece orchestra, an 18-voice choir 
and, once a month, a famous mu- 
sical artist. More recently, the 
company has participated in the 
Forecast School of Cookery, broad- 
cast three mornings a week. 


Recipes Are Popular 

The magazines carrying the com- 
pany’s advertising this year are: 
Woman’s Home Companion, Good 
Housekeeping, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Modern Priscilla, Forecast, 
McCall’s Magazine and Pictorial 
Review. As heretofore, the adver- 
tising will consist of full pages in 
color, each insertion including a 
coupon for requesting recipe books. 
Despite the drift toward kitchen- 
ettes and can openers, these well 
known cook books continue to be 
among the “best sellers” in adver- 
tising literature. 

The list of 600 newspapers is un- 
changed from last year. Regular 
Friday insertions are scheduled, 
with large space once a month. 

A good part of the increase in 
appropriation will be spent on out- 
door locations “as fast as Tom 
Brunick can get around to look ’em 
Over.” Mr. Brunick is the expert 
who personally checks up each space 
offered. He favors the larger illu- 


HOME AGAIN 


Charles R. Docherty 


Mr. Docherty, who began his ca- 
reer as office boy for Gatchell & 
Manning, Inc., Philadelphia photo- 
engravers, is back with them, this 
time as sales manager. 


minated spaces on structures and 
building walls. 

Armour & Co. have built their 
advertising around the merchan- 
dising problems of the dealer. The 
advertising department has recently 
developed artistic posters and cut- 
outs for the dealer’s store and win- 
dows, and has improved upon the 
attractiveness and practicability of 
some of the packages to appeal to 
the fastidious. 

Armour is in the van of meat- 
packing companies which are going 
to rescue lard from the innocuous 
desuetude into which it has fallen. 
The campaign for better merchan- 
dising methods on lard has been 
led by The National Provisioner, 
which pointed out that lard is a 
major product of the meat plant, 
15 per cent of each hog carcass be- 
ing merchandised as lard, and that 
this means that lard should not be 
considered a by-product, but as one 
of the foremost products of the 
plant. 

Promotion for Lard 

In line with this theory, Armour, 
among others, is now packing its 
Simon-Pure lard in a new, airtight 
can in 1, 1%, 3 and 6-pound sizes. 
The 6-pound can is equipped with 
a handle. These cans and their con- 
tents will be given a fair share of 
the Armour advertising appropria- 
tion. This plan, it is believed, will 
enable Armour to cut away from the 
old bogey of market price and give 
the product a price based on pro- 
duction costs. 

The new plans are being told to 
the trade in copy in Meat Merchan- 
dising and National Grocer’s Bulle- 
tin. Each of the company’s sales- 
men has been supplied with a 20- 
page portfolio by T. F. Driscoll, ad- 
vertising manager, who devised the 
campaign with the aid of the Chi- 
cago office of N. W. Ayer & Son. 


Has Industrial Account 


The Cramer-Krasselt Company, 
advertising agency of Milwaukee, 
has obtained the account of the 
Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co., Mil- 
waukee. Industrial papers and di- 
rect mail are being used in a cam- 
paign featuring overhead traveling 
cranes. 


Has Chain Account 


Doremus & Co., Los Angeles, have 
been retained by Leighton Industries, 
Inc., operating a chain of cafeterias, 
dairy lunches, etc., on the Coast. 
Newspapers, car cards and radio will 
be used. 


Represents Lunkenheimer 


George H. Matthews will represent 
the Lunkenheimer Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, in the Advertisers’ Club of 
that city. Mr. Matthews succeeds the 
late B. J. Hausfeld. 


Forms Boston Service 

Sherman Smith, well known mem- 
ber of the Advertising Club of Bos- 
ton, has formed a company to assume 
entire charge of advertising for a 


small number of manufacturers. 


172,670 Slogans 
Submitted in 
Coal Contest 


Washington, April 9.—The slogan 
contest sponsored by the National 
Retail Coal Merchants Association 
brought 172,670 -slogans into local 
headquarters, the winning one being 
an acrostic, “Comfort of American 
Life,” submitted by Herbert F. 
Moeller, 35, student instructor at the 
University of Illinois. Mr. Moeller 
was enriched by $500. 

The winner of the second prize 
of $200 was “Use Coal—unless you 
have money to burn,” submitted by 
Mrs. James M. Tribble, wife of a 
surgeon of Senoia, Ga. 

Third prize of $100 was awarded 
to “Burn Coal: 2,000 reasons in 
every ton,” originated by Lewis C. 
Tee Garden, radio announcer of 
Station KEX, Portland, Ore. 

Fourth prize of $50 went to 
Robert C. Crawford, advertising 
manager of the People’s Ice Com- 
pany, Syracuse, with “Heat the 
EconomiCOAL way.” Fifth award 
of $25 went to Robert McKnight, 
director of the Associated Ice In- 
dustries, Chicago, with “Save safely 
with coal.” 

Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secre- 


Welcome, Brother 
London, April 10.—Joseph 
Peter Thorp, advertising man 
and dramatic critic, explained 
in the current issue of Business 
that he has 17 gadgets in a 
sooeesy constructed tray on 
s desk. 


They include a metal dating 
and numbering stamp, a pin 
dispenser, paper punch, knives, 
stapling machine, paste pot, 
cigarette lighter, Bates tele- 
phone index, pencil pointer, 
pencil with illuminated point 
for use in the theater, scissors, 
etc. 


tary of Commerce, was chairman of 
the committee on awards. The 
slogans have been copyrighted and 
will be made available to the coal 
industry through the National Re- 
tail Coal Merchants Association, 
National Coal Association, Anthra- 
cite Operators Conference, and other 
organizations. 

Because’ of duplications, it was 
necessary to give 39 prizes for the 
20 winning slogans. 

The contest, said to mark the first 
co-operative effort by all branches 
of the coal industry, was suggested 
by William R. Melton, managing 
editor of The Black Diamond, Chi- 
cago. 


Truck Exhibit Barred 
from Paris Show 


Trucks will not be exhibited at the 
annual Paris Automobile salon in 
1930, the automotive division of the 
Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced. The organizing commit- 
tee of the salon decided to provide 
only for passenger cars, Oct. 2 to 12, 
and motorcycles, bicycles and acces- 
sories, Oct. 23 to Nov. 2. 


Black & Decker Use 


Plane in Selling 


The Black & Decker Manufacturing 
Company, Towson, Md., has estab- 
lished an aviation sales department. 
A plane has been equipped with a 
complete line of electric tools for the 
aircraft industry and will be flown 
by a trained salesman and demon- 
strator, who is also the pilot. 


Starts “Guide Post” 

Importers Guide, of New York, has 
begun publication of the “Guide 
Post,” a house organ published in 
newspaper form. It reaches 5,000 
exporting manufacturers and is de 
scribed as “the world’s smallest news- 
paper.” 


New Field for Wynne 

Harold E. Wynne, formerly with 
the Kaletzki, Flack and Howard Ad- 
vertising Co., of Syracuse, has been 
made president of the Burrelles 
Press Clipping Bureau, New York. 
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Bets 


“BEFORE 
YOUR ENCLOSURE SPEAKS 


A WORD, YOUR ENVELOPE 
HAS SPOKEN | 


Re Le of eorse “ 
#51 HEP se 
iv) 


C ttutty and impressively, good envelopes transmit a 
silent message that favorably influences your addressee. 
Under such conditions, your catalog, letter or other mail matter 
has a much greater opportunity to “score.” 


In the highly competitive conditions that exist to-day, every 
sales factor should be utilized to the utmost—and here is one 
that maybe you are overlooking. No advertising man worthy 
of the name can afford to pass by the advertising possibilities 
provided by the face of the envelopes he uses. 


Good envelopes in themselves are forceful advertisements and 
they also provide “preferred position” for attractive advertising 
display. The “rate” is ridiculously low compared to any other 
type of media. It is easy to insure the favorable reception of 
all your mail matter by planning your envelopes like you plan 
other publicity. Invest enough in your envelopes to get “good 
envelopes”,—then they will repay you many times over. 


ENVELOPES 


are just Good Business 


ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA ... 19 WEST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW. YORK CITY, NeW YORK 


TRY THIS! take your colored pencils and rough 
in some color in the above envelope design. 
See how effectively you can make your 
envelopes a dominating advertising medium. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


April 12, 1939 


Wins Travel Contest 


Clifford A. Kroening, copy writer 
for Freeze-Vogel-Crawford,  Ince., 
Milwaukee advertising agency, won 
the Milwaukee Sentinel’s Travel 
Guild Title contest which gives him 
a 46-day tour of Canada and Euro- 
pean countries. 


Will Hoge Promoted 


The General Fireproofing Company, 
Youngstown, O., has appointed Will 
Hoge assistant manager of sales, in 
charge of agencies. 


Detroit Agency Moves 

The Unwin, Torrey & Stocker Ad- 
vertising Company, Detroit, has 
moved to new offices in the Hofmann 
Building. 


) Send for 

Sample copy and 

full information 
to Dept. C. 


Hoffman Publications, Inc. 
114 E. 32nd St., N. Y. C. 
Also publishers of 
Amusement Park Management 
Linens Neckwear 
Advertising Specialties 
Industrial Retail Stores 
Traffic Regulation 


Over 5,000 industrial execu- 
tives who each annually direct the 
handling of an average of 506,- 
000 tons of merchandise and 
materials, and over 2,200 trans- 
portation executives read the 
TRAFFIC WORLD. 


CTATILC 


orld 


H. W. KELLOGG, Adv. Mgr. 
418 S. Market Street 
Chicago, Ill. 

New York Office 51 E. 42nd Street 
News Bureau Washington, D. C. 
Traffic In All Its Phases 


Material Handling, Packing, Ware- 
housing, Air, Motor, Rail and Water 
Transport. 


AGENCY OFFERS 
5 PER CENT FOR 
LOCAL TIE-UPS 


New Plan to Stimulate Dealer 
Advertising 


Syracuse, N. Y., April 10.—While 
newspapers have done good work in 
stimulating the use of tie-up adver- 
tising by local dealers, the Z. L. 
Potter Company, local advertising 
agency, believes that manufacturers 
should not rely on this gratuitous 
effort, but should maintain local 
representative to arrange for this 
class of advertising. 

The agency is willing to pay 5 per 
cent commission to local representa- 
tives on expenditures of dealers in 
tie-up copy. 

When placing a national cam- 
paign, the agency prepares retail 
campaigns, timed to fit with seasonal 
movements of merchandise and with 
special events. Mats or electros are 
sent to the local representatives. 
The work of the latter is described 
as follows: 

“Our local representative takes 
these to local dealers, acting as rep- 
resentative of the manufacturer, and 
interests them in consistent adver- 
tising of the manufacturer’s product. 
He gets each dealer to commit him- 
self to 1,000, 5,000, 10,000, or some 
definite number of lines of news- 
paper advertising. He then services 
the account by keeping in contact 
with the advertiser, getting his 
approval of individual insertions, 
and seeing that they are properly 
placed and run in the newspapers. 

“For this service we offer on be- 
half of the manufacturer, 5 per cent 
of the cost of the advertising at the 
rates which the local dealer pays. 
To collect this commission, all that 
is necessary is to send in the clip- 
pings from the local papers and a 
report of costs.” 

How Plan Works 

Gustin O. Gooding, of the Potter 
Agency, indicated advantages of the 
plan as follows: 

“1. Makes it easier for the con- 
sumer to buy the products that 
national advertising has sold him on. 

“2. Increases the efficiency of the 
local dealer’s advertising by increas- 
ing the effectiveness of the adver- 
tisement itself, and by tying it in 
with the national advertising. 

“3. Helps the newspaper by sell- 
ing dealers on more consistent 
advertising, by increasing the effec- 
tiveness of advertising in the news- 
paper, and by relieving newspaper 
solicitors of the necessity of aiding 
dealers in the writing of advertise- 
ments. 

“4. Helps our clients by making 
it easier for consumers to buy the 
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SEED TRADE 


serving more than 41,000,- 
000 customers through 
Seed, Hardware stores and 
other dealer trade in the 
agricultural and horticul- 
tural fields. 


May we furnish you with 
a survey of what Seed 
World readers sell? Here 
is a trade which is anxious 
to sell additional lines. 


This information on re- 
quest. Ask for this survey, 
which has just been com- 
pleted. Mention line in 
which you are interested. 


1018 S. Wabash Ave. 


SEED WORLD 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Men’s clothing ...................... 
Musical instruments............ 


Miscellaneous 


Table 1—National Newspaper Advertising, by 
Commodity Groups, in 1927 


Cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco.......................... 
ee oe ae ee 
Food, groceries and beverages............................ 
Bn I ces eatenradnienniennen 
Household furniture .............. 


Radio and electrical.............. 
Railroads and steamships.... 
a ee a a 
Toilet articles and medicinal preparations.... 
Women’s wear ......................-. 


See Ae ANE Se erur at eek ee 


Per cent of 
Total 


(United States Publisher) 


goods which our clients’ national 
advertising has sold them on.” 


“National advertisers are spending 
large sums each year to make pros- 
pects desire their goods,” said Mr. 
Gooding. “Local dealers carrying 
these goods have not always seen 
the value to them of tying their 
advertising in with this national 
advertising. 


“For example, national advertising 
has influenced me in favor of Mal- 
lory hats; yet I do not know where 
I can buy one here in Syracuse. 
The local dealer has advertised ‘hats’ 
rather than ‘Mallory hats’ and thus 
failed to obtain the value of the 
national advertising. 


“Where local advertisers have tied 
their advertising in with national 
advertising, it has been due to their 
own keenness or to the keenness of 
some newspaper solicitor who sold 
them on the idea. 


“We propose to appoint local ad- 
vertising representatives whose duty 
it will be to educate the dealers of 
our clients on the value of this 
tie-in. Local representatives will 
also influence dealers to lay down a 
definite advertising schedule and 
abide by it rather than advertising 
inspiration.” 


New Bill Would 
Create Federal 
Travel Division 


Washington, April 10.—With Can- 
ada discussing an advertising cam- 
paign to induce residents of the 
United States to visit that country, 
Uncle Sam will reciprocate by creat- 
ing a Federal Travel Division, if a 
bill introduced by Representative 
Dyer, of St. Louis, is passed. 


This division would contact rail- 
way, steamship, highway, hotel and 
automobile organizations, hold ex- 
hibits, and otherwise encourage 
travel. 


The bill’s sponsor gave this inter- 
esting outline of the situation: 


“At least a dozen governments 
regularly appropriate for the pro- 
motion of foreign travel in their 
territories, either through their min- 
istries of commerce or through their 
semi-official chambers of commerce. 


“France is the outstanding case. 
The Tardieu cabinet has an under- 
secretary for ‘tourism,’ and it intro- 
duced a bill raising the appropria- 
tion for tourism to about $1,200,000 
per annum. 


“We should concentrate on pro- 
moting Canadian traffic. Canada, 
with a population of about 10,000,- 
000, spends about $85,000,000 a year 
here; Europe, with a population of 
over 400,000,000, spends less than 
half as much. Our European visi- 
tors for business and pleasure num- 
bered 40,374 during the last fiscal 
year. 


“Our European clientele is too 
scattered to get at.” 


April Fool “Candy” 


Barred from Country 
Washington, April 10—That loud 
noise you hear is the wailing of for- 
eign manufacturers whose April 1 
deliveries of “candy” into the United 
States were halted by the Food and 
Drug Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The “confections” were filled with 
mustard, salt, sawdust and other 
April Fool delicacies. The Depart- 
ment held that they were in viola- 
tion of the Federal food and drug 
act. 


Clark Leaves His 


Nashville Agency 

C. P. Clark has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Nashville advertising 
agency of his name to become vice- 
president and director of the Jar- 
man Shoe Company, of that city, 
makers of Friendly Fives. Mr. Clark 
will be in charge of sales promotion 
and merchandising. 

G. Yarbrough has suceeded 
Mr. Clark as head of the agency. 
He is a Vanderbilt man. E. P. 
Chapin has become vice-president. 


Deveneau with Agency 

Willard F. Deveneau, former vice- 
president and general manager of 
the Guild of Master Direct Mail 
Craftsmen, New York, has joined 
the Archer Advertising Company, 
Cincinnati. 


To Style Hosiery 
Miss Fay Webber, buyer for Stern 
Brothers, New York department 
store, has become stylist and mer- 
chandiser for the McCallum Hosiery 
Company, Northampton, Mass. 


L. A. Gerber Promoted 


L. A. Gerber has been named gen- 
eral sales manager of the United 
States Chain & Forging Co., Pitts- 
burgh. He has been Western sales 
manager. 


Classified Manager Dead 


Samuel T. Barnes, classified adver- 
tising manager of the Lafayette Jour- 
nal & Courier, Lafayette, Ind., died 
recently of heart disease. He was 
50 years old. 


Gray’s New Connection 

R. Mark Gray, who has been with 
the R. F. Walker’ § Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, has joined Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn as assist- 
ant account executive. 


Three Mediums for Soap 

Newspapers, magazines and radio 
will be used in the 1930 advertising 
of Kirkman & Son, Brooklyn. The 
account is handled by the New York 
office of Ewing, Jones & Higgins. 


Enlarges Type Sizes 
Steller, a type face of the Ludlow 
Typograph Company, Chicago, is now 
available in 60 and 72-point, the com- 
pany announces. 


Promoted by Corliss 
G. Lloyd King, sales manager of 
Lamont Corliss & Co., New York, has 
been elected vice-president. 


New Work for Agent 


A. C. Sallee, advertising agent of 
Indianapolis, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of public parks. 


—— 


Sport Retailers 
Selling Aviation 
Accessories 


_ New York, April 10.—The ma. 
jority of the 1,000 companies in the 
aviation field are manufacturing 
accessories, selling at from $1 to $75 
retail, according to the current issue 
of Sporting Goods Illustrated ang 
Journal. 

The bulk of the business has here: 
tofore gone through stores situated 
at airports, but many manufacturers 
have decided that sporting goods 
stores are the logical retailers of 
their lines, it reports. 

The publication quoted one such 
dealer as follows: 

“Our first attention to aviation 
accessories as a potential line of 
merchandise for us to handle was 
attracted by customer-inquiries. We 
were asked for flying coats, boots, 
helmets and goggles. We investi. 
gated and found that flying, as a 
national pastime, had arrived. We 
put in a skeleton stock at first, and 
now we are carrying a complete 
assortment, not only of a few manv- 
facturers’ lines but practically all of 
them. 

“The business of outfitting avia- 
tors, passengers, students, workers 
employed at flying fields and those 
thousands of youngsters who read 
aviation papers and dress the part, 
has become an important adjunct of 
cur store. 

“The number of licensed pilots in 
the United States runs into the 
thousands. These men are the back- 
bone of the aviation accessories 
trade. They do not, however, con- 
sume anywhere near one-half the 
amount of flying accessories sold. 
The bulk of this business is to 
would-be fliers—and passengers. 


Dressing the Part 

“The thrill of aviation naturally 
is greater to the novice than to the 
experienced aviator. That perhaps 
is why novices want to dress the 
part when they fly—and when they 
want to fly. I have sold many open- 
cockpit outfits—accessories designed 


for wear in an open-type airplane— | 


to passengers who were going to ride 
in a cabin-type ship where there is 
no need for other than street cloth- 
ing. 

“And almost every passenger 
wants goggles. In the cabin ship 
they’re about as useful as_ they 
would be in a closed sedan, but they 
lend atmosphere. 

“If you’ve attended an airplane 
show you’ve been impressed by the 
fact that the greatest part of the 
crowd of spectators is made up of 
boys — intensely interested young 
fellows, ranging from nine to twenty 
or twenty-five years, who talk aero- 
nautics as though they ate it as 
breakfast-food. 

“Ninety per cent of those young 
fellows own some sort of flying out- 
fit, and all of them possess flying- 
goggles. They may never have 
ridden in an airplane but they’re all 
ready to go when the opportunity 
comes. They will buy outfits if there 
is a dealer near. 

“As an illustration of the en- 
thusiasm that causes people to buy 
expensive flying togs when they 
really aren’t fliers, I recall the 
startling demand for handcuffs that 
sprang up directly after the war. 

“Over a period of two or three 
years we sold enough handcuffs to 
truss up every person in Metro- 


politan New York. These sales were — 


not to duly appointed officers of the 
law, but to young fellows who were 
practicing and studying to be detec- 
tives. i 
“It is the same today with avia- 
tion. , 
Maybe you don’t think much of it, 
but ask your ten-year-old youngster. 
The rising generation will be a fly- 
ing generation. Don’t think that 
Spalding’s would have gone into the 


line without first analyzing its pos- | 


sibilities and current market.” 


McLennan Opens Office 


J. Roy McLennan has opened ad- 
vertising and sales promotion offices 
in the Paramount building, NeW 
York. 


Flying has become a craze. | 
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Sponsor’s Name 
Overlooked by 
Radio Audience? 


Spokane, Wash., April 10.—The 
program may be enjoyed, but the 
names of the sponsors are not always 
remembered by the radio audience, 
a survey reported by the Spokesman- 
Review indicates. The survey cov- 
ered 1,500 homes, of which 971 had 
radios. 

Captain Dobbsie won the largest 
number of votes, 87 per cent of those 
yoting for it knowing the names of 
the sponsors. Amos ’n’ Andy ran 
second, 60 per cent of those voting 
knowing the name of the advertiser. 
Only 58 per cent of those voting for 
the Seiberling Singers knew the 
identity of the advertiser. 

The Spokesman-Review reported 
as follows: 

“A morning feature from a local 
department store drew 82 adverse 
votes, although 287 had heard it and 
416 had not. Only 75 knew it origi- 
nated locally, while 85 admitted they 
did not know it was a Spokane pro- 
gram. 

“One of the amazing features of 
the survey was the chaotic condi- 
tion of the radio fans as to the 
sponsorship of a bank program at 
noon. This was credited to 10 dif- 
ferent Spokane banks while 71 lis- 
teners said they had no idea who 
sponsored it. The survey shows that 
314 listen to it and 435 have never 
heard it. 

“Local church programs received 
less than five first and second-choice 
votes. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman’s Sun- 
day afternoon hour from New York 
got eight first-choice votes, but was 
confused with the Buffalo cathedral 
-hour. He also received 10 second- 
choice votes. 

“Twenty programs were listed 
among the first choice and 14 among 
the second. In virtually every in- 
stance, there was a lack of definite 
knowledge concerning the sponsor- 
ship. Some of the guessing was 
extremely wild and far from the 
mark. 

“Forty-five programs received less 
than five first-choice votes and 32 
less than five second-choice votes.” 


Advertising Has 
Fateful Mission, 
Says Dr. Frank 


Minneapolis, April 10.—Advertis- 
ing is charged with the large mis- 
sion of matching the evangelism of 
superstition with an equally effec- 
tive evangelism of science, Dr. Glenn 
Frank, president of the University 
of Wisconsin, told the Minneapolis 
Retail Advertising Institute. 

“Since the war superstition has 
been trying to get science on the 
run,” said Dr. Frank. “All sorts of 
dead dogmas, irrational inhibitions, 
silly superstitions and foolish fears 
have come out from under cover and 
inspired crusades seeking to con- 
vince the public that science is 
undermining all that is high and 
holy, sound and sane. 

“The results of scientific research 
will never be used in any broadly 
effective way until the man in the 
street has a bowing acquaintance 
with them. We must find ways and 
means for thrusting the results of 
scientific research into the stream 
of common thought and for making 
them the basis of our public policies 
and social procedures. 

“Because of all this, the most use- 
ful man in America today is the 
occasional scholar-genius who com- 
bines the burrowing qualities of the 
mole with the singing qualities of 
the lark—the man who is master 
alike of the science of research and 
the art of expression.” 


Has Steering Committee 


In anticipation of the annual elec- 
tion, the Advertising Club of Port- 
land has appointed a steering com- 
mittee made up of Harry Gray, chair- 
man; E. W. Fenton, W. C. Kaley, 
William P. Merry, Harry Hale, John 
Hutson and Milt Scherping. 


OLD TECHNIQUE, NEW MEDIUM 


This is one of the wood-block prints on exhibition at the Lake- 
side Press, Chicago, from April 8-May 30. More than 100 examples 
of wocd engravings are on display, representing the work of dis- 
tinguished English and American artists. 


Washington, April 10.—The rela- 
tive volume of business done by 
various types of wholesalers will be 
one of the things to be determined 
for the first time by the Census of 
Distribution. There are at least 12 
different types of jobbers, according 
to Theodore N. Beckman, consulting 
expert in wholesaling of the Bureau 
of the Census. 


He lists them as follows: (1) 
Manufacturers’ sales branches (2) 
wholesalers and jobbers of different 
types (3) chain-store warehouses 
(4) commission merchants (5) 
brokers (6) factors (7) auction 
companies (8) selling agents (9) 
manufacturers’ agents (10) import- 
ers (11) export merchants (12) ex- 
port commission houses. 


“Wagon distributors are one type 
of wholesaler or jobber,” said Mr. 
Beckman. “They buy and sell on 
their own account, warehouse and 
stock, and may extend credit, but 
have no separate sales force. They 
are sometimes called wholesale ped- 
dlers, for they combine sales with 
deliveries. Each salesman-driver has 
his own routes of customers on 
whom he calls regularly. As soon 
as a sale is made, the merchandise 
is delivered immediately by the sales- 
man-driver from his wagon or truck. 
Practically all of these wholesalers 
have places of business, and to that 
extent are regular establishments. 


“Some jobbers sell to retailers by 
mail and do not maintain any sales 
organization. Orders are _ solicited 
through catalogues and sent direct 
to the customers without any per- 
sonal contact with the merchant thus 
served. 

“Among other kinds of wholesale 
establishments are cash-and-carry 
houses, cooperative wholesalers, 
semi-jobbers who sell both at whole- 
sale and retail, and so-called desk 
jobbers. The last-mentioned is some- 
times designated as a drop shipper. 
He buys and sells on his own ac- 
count, but does not handle the goods. 
Instead, he has the goods delivered 
by the manufacturer directly to the 
retailer’s store. 

“All warehouses maintained by 
chain store companies as distributing 
stations for their stores will be can- 
vassed. In most respects such ware- 
houses are similar in their operation 
to wholesale establishments. They 
maintain stocks, keep records, and 
perform other wholesale functions. 

How Brokers Operate 

“Commission merchants, brokers 
and auction companies operate in a 
manner similar to that of the same 
type of middlemen employed in the 
marketing of farm products. None 


of them takes title to the goods; all 


12 Types of Jobbers 
Are Being Studied 


by Bureau of Census 


of them act as representatives for 
their clients and operate on a com- 
mission or brokerage fee basis.” 


In the marketing of textiles there 
are a number of concerns that spe- 
cialize in financing the textile mills 
and are known as factors. These 
factors may also perform other 
functions. Whenever such factors 
also sell the goods of the mills they 
represent, they are regarded as 
wholesale establishments by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 


“Selling agents operate on a com- 
mission basis,” explained Mr. Beck- 
man. “They do not take title to the 
goods they sell for their clients. 
They are in business for themselves 
and secure their income in the form 
of commissions on the goods they 
sell. Such agents represent one or 
more manufacturers and normally 
handle the entire output of their 
clients. In addition to selling, such 
agents usually also help their clients 
financially and otherwise. Their re- 
lations with the manufacturers are 
continuous, unlike those of brokers, 
and they usually sell the manufac- 
turer’s total output. 


“Like selling agents, manufactur- 
ers’ agents operate independently. 
They are in business for themselves, 
receiving commissions for the goods 
they sell for their clients. They 
differ from selling agents chiefly in 
the following respects: 

“(1) They do not handle the entire 
output of the manufacturers or mills 
which they represent; (2) they are 
limited in territory of operation, 
while selling agents may sell every- 
where; (3) a contract limits their 
authority with regard to prices, 
terms, ete.; (4) they do not finance 
the mills nor do they perform any 
other function outside of selling. 

“The relations of the manufac- 
turers with selling agents or with 
manufacturers’ agents are con- 
tinuous, while brokers are free- 
lances in this regard. 

The Manufacturer’s Agent 

“For purposes of the census of 
distribution, a manufacturer’s agent 
is to be distinguished from a manu- 
facturer’s sales branch in that the 
agent represents two or more manu- 
facturers. 

“Importers and exporters have the 
same characteristics as wholesalers 
and jobbers, but deal in goods sent 
out to or brought in from other 
countries. They buy and sell on 
their own account and perform all 
other wholesale functions. 

“There are a number of wholesale 
agencies which specialize in the 
handling of goods for export pur- 
poses on a commission basis. They 


usually located at important ports, 
performing export functions on a 
commission basis for their clients, 
who may be manufacturers or whole- 
sale middlemen. When they act 
purely as export commission houses 
they do not buy the goods outright, 
but handle them instead as rep- 
resentatives. 

“The wholesale distribution system 
is a complicated one. In actual prac- 
tice, it is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish between various types of 
organizations. Some business men 
regard themselves as brokers, when 
in reality they are not. The situa- 
tion is further complicated by the 
fact that many business firms act in 
more than one capacity.” 


Scribner Favors @ 
New Automatic¥ 
Copyright Bill 


Washington, April 10.—Charles 
Scribner, Jr., of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York publishers, ap- 
peared before the House Committee 
on Patents in support of H. R. 6,990 
to provide automatic copyright. 

Mr. Scribner testified that the 
new bill would prevent loss of title 
to a production through technicali- 
ties, which often occurs under the 
present law. 

John J. A. Murphy, of New York, 
representing the Guild of Free 
Lance Illustrators, said the artist is 
a powerful factor in advertising and 
should have protection abroad. This 
is difficult to obtain under present 
conditions. 

Fred G. Cooper, associate editor 
of Life, favored the automatic copy- 
right for those compelled to do their 
work on short notice. Carl Kirch- 
way, general counsel for the Hearst 
Syndicate, said both authors and 
publishers would benefit by the pro- 
posed bill. 

The Pen and Brush Club of New 
York favors the bill, Elizabeth New- 
port Hepburn testified. 


Pome 


ADVERTISING AGE presents here- 
with its first and probably its last 
poem, received from the Bott Adver- 
tising Agency, Little Rock. The 
author is unknown. Readers are 
supposed to recite this while doing 
their morning chores in the bath- 
room and if they must sing, use the 
tune devised for “My Country.” 
The name of the poem is “My Copy.” 
Here you go: 

My copy, ’tis of thee 

I sing so merrily, 

I think you’re great. 

I like your grace and swing , 

You’re really fit to sing, 

But then my boss, by jing, 

Gives you the gate. 
Oh, words and phrases, too, 
I think and dream of you, 
You make me sigh. 

I really know the muse 

Gets from you all his cues; 

But my boss won’t enthuse, 

I wonder why. 


ee Pp & A” 


—because we at “P & A” 
take as much interest 
and pride as do our cus- 
tomers in having their 
advertisements print up 
well and in meeting in- 
sertion dates. 


Partridge & Anderson 
Company 
Electros - Stereos - Mats 


712 FEDERAL STREET . CHICAGO 


DISCO 


VERED 


a $100,000,000 


market 


Probably you have not thought of the resorts 
of the country—which supply the vacation 


and recreational facilities for millions of 


are in business for themselves, 


Americans—as a market for your product. 


That’s because the field has never been or- 
ganized, studied, defined and analyzed from 
the standpoint of its myriad requirements as 
to building equipment, playground and sports 
facilities, foods and kitchen equipment, linens, 
bedding, etc. 

But American Resorts (now in its fourth 
year) has done a real job of pioneering. It 
has just completed a survey which tells all 
about this big and growing market, and how 
to reach and sell it. 

This survey, which may point the way to a 
new sales objective for your company in 1930, 
is yours for the asking. It will interest you! 
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Law Contains a 
Unique Section 


Trenton, N. J., April 10.—Noting 
that some of the laws passed by 
State legislatures are sometimes held 
invalid by courts, the New Jersey 
Assembly has endeavored to protect 
itself against any such discomfiture. 

Section 14 of the new law regu- 
lating outdoor advertising reads as 
follows: 

“If any section, clause or pro- 
vision of this act shall be held to be 
unconstitutional or invalid, such de- 
termination shall not be held to 
affect any other section, clause or 
provision hereof.” 

To some laymen, this appears to 
be an attempt to define the powers 
of any court to which the case is 
taken. 

The paragraph does not state 
what the assembly will do if a court 
decides that the entire measure is 
unconstitutional. 

Another paragraph which is being 
read with interest is Section 11, 
which says: 

“Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to require a permit in any 
case where a contract was made 
prior to January 1, 1930, with any 
person, firm or corporation for the 
construction, maintenance or use of 
any billboard or other structure for 
outdoor advertising until the term 
of such contract shall have expired.” 


Hugo Vogel Honored 

Hugo Vogel, vice-president of 
Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, Milwaukee, has been 
elected to the board of governors of 
the Milwaukee Advertising Club. 
Mr. Vogel also is chairman of the 
membership committee. 


Meet A Few 


VO-AGs 


Typical of the 170,000 clean, keen, 
capable young farm men _ studying 
Vocational Agriculture in the 5,000 
Smith-Hughes and other Agricultural 
Schools. 


Over 75% of these students engage 
in practical farming; —— new and 
a 


better methods into actual farm prac- 
tice; the “Master Farmers” of tomor- 
row. 

Better Farm Leary & Methods 
reaches EVERY -AG High School 
in the U. S.; also ALL State Super- 
visors and the Agricultural Depart- 
ments of ALL State Colleges. 


More detailed information from 
Better Farm Equipment 
and Methods 


806 Pine Street - St. Louis, Mo. 


Cream! 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT reaches 
the cream of its field, all over the 
country—the leading institutions ev- 
erywhere, comprising the best in 
quality and the bulk of the market 
in quantity. 

Recent surveys 
in two of the largest cities in the 
country, one in the East and one in 
the West, are available to those in- 
terested in this rich market. They 
lead strikingly and convincingly to 
the conclusion suggested above. 

You can reach the hospital market 
with high efficiency and economy 
through HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT, 
receiving without additional charge a 
complete sales servi irectory, 
daily information bulletin and list- 
ing of your literature. 


Let us help you gét your share of 
one h spent 
every month by the hospitals. 


HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Member A.B.C.—A.B.P. 
537 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


of our circulation 


Montana Farmers 
Are Progressive 


Helena, Mont., April 10.— 
More than half of the farmers 
in Montana have radios and 
tractors, according to a survey 
just completed by the State- 
Federal crop reporting service. 

In farm homes it was found 
that approximately one-eighth 
are equipped with electricity, 
an equal number having com- 
plete plumbing systems and 
modern heating plants. 

Ninety per cent of the farms 
reported one or more automo- 
biles, and washing machines 
were found in more than two- 
thirds of the homes. 


Why Guarantee 
Was Taken Off 
Food Packages 


.Washington, April 10.—In reply 
to questions from food manufactur- 
ers and consumers, the Department 
of Agriculture explained why “Guar- 
anteed under the food and drug act, 
June 30, 1906,” no longer appears 
on food containers. 

“Many housewives believed the 
guarantee meant that the Govern- 
ment had examined every can or 
package containing the legend and 
vouched for the purity of the food,” 
said the Department. 

“Obviously, it is impossible to in- 
spect all food sold. The guarantee 
merely meant that the manufacturer 
guaranteed the product to be pure. 
The officials examined his shipments 
regularly, but could not prevent an 
occasional spoiled package from 
reaching the consumer. 


“Feeling that the legend was de- 
ceptive, the Government amended 
the food and drugs act to eliminate 
the guarantee, so that buyers would 
exercise due caution in purchasing. 

“The purpose of the old guaran- 
tee was to protect thé dealer from 
liability if the goods were below par. 
The goods could be seized, but the 
manufacturer who guaranteed the 
product, and not the dealer, was 
liable. 


“A fact not generally known is 
that the dealer can demand a guar- 
anty from the manufacturer that 
the foods and drugs he buys are in 
compliance with the law.” 


“Seed World” Issues 


Anniverary Number 


Seed World, Chicago, celebrated 
its fifteenth anniversary with a 
progress number, in which leaders 
in this field reviewed the advances 
which have been made in the past 
fifteen years. L. M. Smith is the 
publisher. 

Fred W. Kellogg, president of the 
Kellogg Seed Company, Milwaukee, 
predicted in an article in this issue 
that the control of weeds would 
soon become a major problem. 

“Seedsmen,” he said, “have been 
expected to solve the major part of 
the weed problem through skillful 
cleaning and purifying processes. 
The source of the production and 
reproduction of weeds has_ been 
largely neglected, until now it has 
become a national problem of real 
importance. More millions of dol- 
lars have been spent to control plant 
pests than thousands of dollars to 
stem the spread of weeds.” 


Kroehler Buys Another 


The Kroehler Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of living room furniture, has 
acquired the Luce Furniture Com- 
pany, of Grand Rapids. This con- 
cern operates three plants, produc- 
ing living-room, library and hall 
pieces, fine upholstered furniture 
and a patented divan. 

Other Kroehler purchases are said 
to be in prospect. 


Appointed by “Gazette” 
E. J. Hoar has become advertis- 
ing manager of the State Gazette, 


Dyersburg, Tenn. He succeeds Paul 
Bushart. 


on Next Chief 
of N. Y. Club 


New York, April 10.—Charles E. 
Murphy, who was recently nomi- 
nated for the presidency of the 
Advertising Club of New York, has 


Charles E. Murphy 


had an interesting career in the 
publishing and advertising business. 


From 1912 to 1915 he was suc- 
cessively reporter, desk man, subur- 
ban editor, telegraph editor and 
assistant city editor of the Evening 
Times and Sunday Times-Advertiser 
of Trenton, N. J. He also acted as 
United Press correspondent during 
the sessions of the New Jersey 
Legislature. 


ec 7 

In 1915 he entered the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism at Columbia 
University, and completed two years 
there. During his sophomore year 
he was elected president of the 
Sigma Chi Fraternity. It was dur- 
ing his administration that the 
fraternity moved to its fine new 
quarters next to Victor Herbert’s 
residence on West 108th Street, near 
Riverside Drive. 


Private to Captain 
Mr. Murphy’s college course being 
interrupted by the war, he entered 
the army as a private, went over- 
seas six months later as a second 
lieutenant, and returned about a 
year later as a captain. 


He then entered the employment 
of the Texas Company as superin- 
tendent of publicity for their road 
department, and in 1921 was made 
advertising manager for the entire 
country, traveling throughout the 
United States conducting sales and 
advertising meetings. 


He organized the Texaco Associa- 
tion of New York, composed of 
1,000 employes of the company in 
the metropolitan area. He was 
elected first president of this organ- 
ization, was re-elected for another 
term and was then made chairman 
of the board of governors. 


From 1922 to 1925 Mr. Murphy 
studied law at Fordham University 
School of Law, evening sessions, and 
received a bachelor of law degree at 
the end of the three-year course. 
He was elected president of his class 
of 185 members during his senior 
year. 


Resigning from the Texas Com- 
pany in 1925, Mr. Murphy joined 
the sales staff of the James F. New- 
comb Company, direct advertising 
organization. 


Began Law Practice 

Two years ago he began the prac- 
tice of law, specializing in advertis- 
ing business law. Last year he was 
elected president of the Fordham 
University School of Law Alumni 
Association, an organization of 3,500 
members. 


Following is a record of Mr. Mur- 


Licensed to Kill 


Insects with Radio 
Washington, April 10.—A 
90-day license has been granted 
to the Electro-Spray Corpora- 
tion, Wenatchee, Wash., for 
operations designed to _ kill 
fruit insects and aid plant 
growth by radio impulses. 
The company’s application to 
the Federal Radio Commission 
said that experiments along 
this line have been successful. 


phy’s activities as a member of the 
Advertising Club of New York: 


1923—Chairman of the National 
Advertisers group. 


1924-5—Chairman of the National 
Advertisers group and a member of 
the educational committee, taking 
charge of one meeting of the adver- 
tising and selling class each week. 

1926—Elected a member of the 
board of directors for a three-year 
term, and assumed charge of the 
twenty trade group committee. 

1927-8-9 — Directed trade group 
activities and in 1929 was re-elected 
a director. 

1930—Continued direction of trade 
group activities. Nominated for 
presidency of the club. 


Spit Copy Banned 
by Newspapers 
in Cigar Capital 


Tampa, Fla., April 10.—The ad- 
vertising of Cremo cigars has been 
banned by newspapers of this city, 
which is a large cigar manufactur- 
ing center. One advertisement ap- 
peared in the Tampa Times, but was 
followed by a page 1 announcement 
that the plate was run as a matter 
of routine before the nature of the 
copy was noted. 


The Tampa Tribune rejected the 
advertising. 

D. B. McKay, publisher of the 
Tampa Times, is also mayor of 
Tampa. He issued the following 
under a two-column head on page 1: 


“The Times printed last Monday 
an advertisement of a certain make 
of cigar which, by suggesting un- 
sanitary methods of manufacture, 
unfairly attacked the hand made 
cigar industry. The plate containing 
the objectionable matter was re- 
ceived from one of the country’s 
leading advertising agencies and was 
inserted in the ordinary mechanical 
routine without the close questioning 
to which such copy is subjected. 

“A series of similar advertise- 
ments from the same source and 
equally objectionable, amounting in 
the aggregate to 8,000 lines, has 
been arbitrarily cancelled by the 
Times and the manufacturer so 
notified. 


“Such advertising as this manu- 
facturer uses seeks by methods both 
unethical and in bad taste to destroy 
public confidence in hand made 
cigars. Tampa cigars, as all of us 
know, are made in a highly sanitary 
manner, but the advertising does 
not discriminate in application of 
the revolting word ‘spit’ to any 
cigars made by hand. 

“It is unfortunate for the cigar 
industry generally that one manu- 
facturer is spending thousands of 
dollars in a campaign certain to 
lessen the number of cigar smokers. 

“The cigar factories of Tampa are 
under the constant surveillance of 
the state and city health officials, 
and the manufacturers and the 
workers co-operate with these offi- 
cials in maintaining the highest 
standards of sanitation.” 

The Times article said that Dr. C. 
W. Bartlett, city health officer, after 
a tour of inspection of Tampa fac- 
tories reported sanitary conditions 
as excellent. 


Start “Town Crier” 
Philadelphia has a new local pub- 
lication The Town Crier, adver- 
tised as “relieving the tedium of 
Philadelphia.” 


Taking Public 
Behind Scenes 


Philadelphia, Apri] 10.—The Phila. 
delphia Club of Advertising Wome, 
is making a notable contribution ty 
advertising by its weekly radio pro. 


Artist’s conception of Mary Modern 
and Auntie Antique. 


grams, which are amusing and ip- 
teresting on the surface, but which 
underneath are designed to sell the 
listeners on the fundamental value 
of advertising. 


The club goes on the air over 
WCAU at 2:15 every Monday with 
the adventures of Mary Modern and 
Aunty Antique, the former por. 
trayed by Miss Margaret Holton and 
the latter by Miss Henriette Harri- 
son, who is chairman of the radio 
committee. 


The adventures of these two 
misses, interspersed with musical 
numbers and bits of comedy, form 
an interesting serial story of the 
part played by advertising in the 
lives of most folk. In one of the 
latest adventures, Aunty Antique 
braves the perils of a reducing 
course. In another, she is induced 
to try a “permanent.” 


Among those who have contributed 
ideas to the adventure series are 
Misses Wilhelmina Fleck, Mabel 
Lux, Beth Townsend, Louise Keifer, 
Katherine De Reeder and Edna Rau, 
Miss Dorothy Dignam is another 
member of the committee. 


Shoes Go on Air 

The advertising campaign being 
staged by the National Shoe Retail- 
ers’ Association, Chicago, has been 
augmented by a Wednesday radio of- 
fering featuring the Shoe Flier and 
Midnight Mose, the Pullman porter. 
A booklet is offered in the broadcast. 


Will Edit “Spotlight” 

Harry Coffin, of the Zellerbach 
Paper Company, Portland, Oreg., has 
been appointed associate editor of 
“The Spotlight,” the publication of 
the Advertising Club of Portland. 


Joins Denver Agency 
C. C. Inlow, formerly of Buchanan: 
Thomas, Omaha, has joined the R. H. 
Byrum Advertising Agency of Den 
ver. An addition to the Byrum staff 
is Chester Goodfellow. 


Start Tabloid Rotogravure 
Harry Carroll, of Philadelphia, is 
heading an organization to publish 
weekly a tabloid rotogravure section 
for newspapers in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Ohio. 


Plan Anniversary Edition 

The Philadelphia Record, now sec 
ond in morning newspaper circula 
tion in its field, is planning a 300- 
page issue for its 60th anniversary 
edition in May. 


Adair Is Commissioner 

Harry D. Adair, vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Advertising Agency, 
New York, has been appointed Jury 
Commissioner of Hudson County, 
N. J., by Governor Larson. 


Aviation Papers Merge 

Pacific Flyer of San Francisco, and 
Pacific Aviation, Portland, have 
merged. 
tained temporarily. 


Form L. A. Agency 
The Advertising Company has 
been formed in Los Angeles to do al 
agency business. Lotis Liets and 


M. A. Strange are the owners. 


Both names will be re _ 
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April 12, 1930 


ADVERTISING AGE 


Wo men in 
Advertising 


Betty Budge 


If any reader of ADVERTISING AGE 
wants to ascertain the condition of 
Mrs. Betty Budge’s health at a 
given moment, all he has to do is 
to suggest that women should de- 
vote themselves to writing copy for 
products designed for the feminine 
world, allowing strong, stern men 
to bat out selling arguments for 
such things as power shovels and 
traveling cranes. 

Mrs. Budge’s rule under such cir- 
cumstances is to stick out her 
tongue at the person who lays down 
this law. 

“T have seldom had any of these 
so-called feminine accounts,” she 
said. “I have written copy for 
looms, springs, garters, brass pipe, 
sheet copper, steel, oil burners, 
machinery, building hardware and 
similar products. 

“My pet phobia is the current idea 
that women must stick to ‘feminine’ 
accounts. I defy anybody to tell 
whether a piece of copy has been 
written by a man or a woman. 

“Some of the loveliest slush I have 
seen has been perpetrated by men 
and some of the most hard-boiled 
by women. 

“But the idea that women should 
write copy only for products which 
are consumed by women is held close 
to their breasts by many advertising 
men who are rational on other sub- 
jects.” 

Before the debate becomes a riot, 
ADVERTISING AGE hastens to relate 
that the varied experience of Mrs. 
Budge includes a term with the 
Delineator, with the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company, and with William 
Green, a corporation, as assistant to 
the plan director. 

Then there were two years with 
the Clyde-Mallory Steamship Com- 
panies as assistant advertising man- 
ager and one year as account execu- 
tive with the Davis Press, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass., where she handled 
several industrial accounts. 

Then Mrs. Budge went back home 
to the aforesaid William Green and 
his New York corporation, where 
she is pinch-hitter on miscellaneous 
accounts, writes some copy for the 
house, and helps the boss map out 
campaigns or do anything else that 
is required at the moment. 

She edits “Advertising Women,” 
the paper of the League of Advertis- 
ing Women of New York, in her 
spare time. 


Has Canadian Office 
The Criterion Advertising Com- 
pany, New York, has_ established 
Canadian offices in the Transporta- 
tion building, Toronto. 


Starts Coast Service 


Will Russell has established a di- 
rect mail service in the Russ build- 


Advertising Golfers 


Plan Tournament 
The 1930 tournament of the Sum- 
mer Advertising Golf Association 
will be held at Manchester, Vt., June 
21-28. Golfers interested in adver- 
tising, or advertisers interested in 
golfing, are invited to address Secre- 
tary Walter M. Ostrander, 205 East 
42nd street, New York. 
The association has admitted the 
following new members: Edward E. 
Lewery, Boston; Murdoch P. John- 
son, Cambridge; Z. T. Miller, Chi- 
cago; F. C. Stevens and Frank W. 
Cray, New York; F. Walter Muel- 
ler, West Orange, N. J.; Howard E. 
Spaulding and Colver Gordon, New 
York; Wadsworth A. Parker, Jersey 
City; C. Malcolm Mitchell, Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y.; Rodney B. Stuart and 
Merrill M. Lord, New York. 


C. H. Eyles Heads 
Philadelphia Council 


Charles H. Eyles, vice-president 
of the Richard A. Foley Agency, has 
been elected chairman of the Phila- 
delphia Council, American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, suc- 
ceeding Edward Parry. 

Joseph Katz, of that agency, is 
the new vice-chairman, and Howard 
F. Kairer, Charles Blum Agency, 
secretary. A. King Aitken, Aitken- 
Kynett Company, was elected dele- 


Selz Brands To 
Be Continued 


The brands made famous by 
Selz, Schwab & Co., will be 
continued by the Cole, Rood, 
Haan & McGregory Co., suc- 
cessor to the Dobbs Shoe Com- 


pany, it was decided at a 
meeting in Chicago. 
The brands are Selz Six, 


Selz Archlast Eight and Selz 
Supreme, 

Most of the 15 salesmen of 
the new company are stock- 
holders. 


gate to the national board. 


La Palina Starts 


Biggest Campaign 

The biggest advertising campaign 
in the history of La Palina cigars 
has been launched for the Congress 
Cigar Company, New York, by the 
Lawrence Fertig Company of that 
city. Large-space advertising is be- 
ing used in 350 newspapers, and 
two weekly programs will be given 


over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 
Martin & Sandak Move 


Martin & Sandak, New York 
agency, have moved to 67 West 
44th street, the new telephone num- 
ber being Murray Hill 5296-7. 


Twelve New Accounts 
for Toledo Agency 


The American Advertising 
Agency, Toledo, has the following 
accounts among twelve new ones: 


Wilknit Hosiery Co., Greenfield, 
O., and Betterknit Hosiery Co., Co- 
lumbus, O.; Lewis Institute, Detroit, 
National School of Meat Cutting, 
Toledo; Goerlich’s, Inc. (automobile 
parts), Toledo; W. K. Sterline Co., 
Sidney, O.; Wolf Hatching & Breed- 
ing Co., Gibsonburg, O., and Dundee 
Hatchery, Dundee, Mich.; C. M. 
Lower Incubator Mfg. Co., Sturgis, 
Mich. 


Agencies Affiliate 


Byerly, Humphrey & Prentke, 
Inc., has been formed in Cleveland 
to carry on the business of Oliver 
M. Byerly, Inc., and Humphrey- 
Meredith, Inc. These two corpora- 
tions will eventually be liquidated. 


Oliver M. Byerly is president of 
the new company, which has offices 
in the Engineers building. Herbert 
E. Prentke is vice-president; and 
Ralph B. Humphrey, _ secretary- 
treasurer. 


C. W. Scheel is a new copy and 
contact man with the agency. 


Feminine Artist 
Carries Off Prize 


Philadelphia, April 10.—Gladys R. 
Davis, of New York, won first prize 
in the color reproduction class in 
the sixth annual exhibition of the 
Philadelphia Chapter, Art Directors 
Club. Miss Davis’ winning work 
was done for N. W. Ayer & Son. 


Will Hollingsworth, also of New 
York, took first prize in the black 
and white class for his work for 
Geare, Marston & Pilling, Inc. 


First place for line illustration 
for color reproduction went to Ed- 
ward C. Smith, of this city, for work 
for the A. M. Collins Mfg. Co. Ver- 
non B. Sisson took first in line illus- 
tration for black and white, for A. 
Pomerantz & Co. 


Arthur Shew Dies 


Arthur Gardiner Shew, vice-presi- 
dent of the F. Wallis Armstrong 
Company, Philadelphia, died in the 
University of Pennsylvania hospital 
last week after an illness of four 
months. 


Mr. Shew was a native of Phila- 
delphia. He was a member of the 
Poor Richard Club, a founder of the 
Penn Athletic Club and a governor 


of the Buck’s County Country Club. 


HE purpose of The Champion is to contribute 

to the development of a better understand- 

ing between printers and advertisers in the pur- 
chasing and production of direct advertising. 
The pages of The Champion will serve as an 
open meeting ground for advertisers who are 
most successful in purchasing printing and 
printers who are most experienced in produc- 


ing effective advertising by printed pieces—a 
medium wherein both advertiser and printer 
can turn their cards face up and point the way 
to the elimination of factors that have caused 
dissatisfaction and loss of profit. 

The Champion will reprint readers’ comments 
and constructive articles pertaining to the pro- 
duction, buying, and use of printed matter. 


The first issue of The Champion has been mailed to our list of printers and advertisers. 
Those directly responsible for the purchasing or producing of direct advertising may, 
by request to us, have their names added to our list. Please use business letter head. 


THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio 


ing, San Francisco. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


April 12, 163 


ADVERTISING OF 
DUDE RANCHES 
IS SUCCESSFUL 


Methods Described at Eleventh 
District Meeting 


Casper, Wyo., April 8.—Morris D. 
Townsend, of Denver, former presi- 
dent of the Pueblo Advertising Club, 
and national advertising representa- 
tive of a group of newspapers in 
Colorado and Wyoming, was elected 
district governor of the Eleventh 
District, Advertising Federation of 
America, at the concluding session 
of the two-day meeting here. 

Mr. Townsend succeeds Ralph H. 
Faxon, of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Denver. 

Vice-Governors were selected as 
follows: Montana, Lester E. Cole, 
Montana Farmer, Great Falls; Col- 
orado, William E. Bryan, Station 
KOA, Denver; Texas, A. J. Coates, 
secretary of the Advertising Club 
of El Paso. 

The new officers will name a suc- 
cessor to Secretary-Treasurer R. J. 
Brown, of Boulder, Colo., as well as 
the date and place of the next meet- 
ing. 


Advertising Dude Ranches 

One of the interesting addresses 
at the eighth annual convention was 
“Advertising on Horseback,” by T. 
Joe Cahill, of Cheyenne, for many 
years an executive of the Frontier 
Days Festival there and now execu- 
tive secretary of the Dude Ranchers 
Association. 

Hundreds of satisfied guests re- 
turned to their homes in the Middle 
West and East after a summer 
spent in the saddle or in other 
healthful outdoor recreation are the 
best promotion of the dude ranch 
industry, he said. Other means 
employed include an appeal to the 
vagaries of fashion such as sun tan, 
and the innovation of branding 
guests with “irons” made of tape. 

Since the dude ranch business is 
distinctive from the tourist trade, 
actual figures were presented for the 
first time to visualize its growth. 
They were obtained from a survey 
conducted by the association. 

Fifty-one ranchmen catering to 
dude business reported approximate 
receipts of $1,442,000 last year; $2,- 
443,600 invested in lands, leases and 
buildings; 746,525 acres of land 
owned and controlled; an _ invest- 
ment of $1,080,000 in equipment; 
and more than 60,000 head of horses, 
cattle and sheep, making a _ total 
valuation of $6,225,800. Dudes spent 
$207,000 with merchants in locali- 
ties in which they visited. 

The industry has attracted many 
permanent residents, 116 who came 
to Wyoming and Montana as dudes 
having purchased holdings with a 
total valuation of $1,214,000. The 
dude industry centers in these two 
states and a majority of ranches 
are situated in the territory adjacent 
to the Yellowstone and Grand 
Teton National parks. 

The Small-Town Paper 

Newspapers came in for generous 
praise as advertising mediums by 
Morris D. Townsend of Denver, 
national advertising representative 
for a group of the smaller dailies. 

“Newspapers have not been be- 
hind in general development in 
America,” he said. “The smaller 
newspapers have shown a more 
rapid development proportionately 
than the larger ones.” 

Advertising, he explained, has 
made possible news and other serv- 
ice on a par with metropolitan news- 
papers; editorial, news and business 
staffs equally as proficient; and 
mechanical equipment of modern de- 
sign. 
“In my humble opinion,” he said, 
“the small town daily newspaper is 
the most effective advertising me- 
dium in the world, because it is 
newspaper advertising without the 
possible disadvantages which great 
city dailies possess. It is newspaper 
advertising removed from the com- 
petitive factors which all large 
mediums undoubtedly do have.” 


REEDER EXPORT CUP 


The Association of Advertising 
Men, New York, “the Younger men 
in advertising,” will give this cup 
and $100 for the best article of less 
than 2,500 words on export adver- 
tising. The contest closes May 15. 
Only those not holding a title are 
eligible. 


“Public Service through Private 
Enterprise” was discussed in a 
paper prepared by E. Tolman East, 
traffic bureau director of the Con- 
tinental Oil Company, Denver, and 
read by Mrs. Marie Richey Collins 
of the advertising department of the 
Daniels & Fisher stores, Denver. 

Public service policies inaugurated 
by business and corporations have 
become general, as contrasted with 
policies in effect when the public 
looked with “general condemnation” 
on corporation activities, it was 
said. 

“Some of you will say that the 
brisk competition of increased busi- 
ness following the war was back 
of that altruistic attitude, and that 
had its effect without doubt. But 
there was a general awakening, a 
quickening of the business consci- 
ence until the result has been 
service in such a variety of ways 
that the final effect may be a public 
as critical from over-pampering as 
it formerly was through neglect.” 

Get Boarding-House Fare 

The second day’s program in- 
cluded a visit to the Salt Creek oil 
field and Teapot Dome, 45 miles 
north of here. Luncheon was served 
in the immense “boarding house” in 
the home camp of the Midwest Re- 
fining Company at Midwest. 

The program of the day included 
addresses by Sam Freed, Denver, 
director of sales and publicity for 
the Great Western Sugar Company; 
William E. Bryan, Denver, and the 
Rev. Philip K. Edwards, Casper. 

Mr. Freed described the advertis- 
ing efforts of the Great Western 
company to increase consumption of 
beet sugar in the Montana region. 
The combination of local atmosphene 
and loyalty to home products proved 
effective when backed by quality 
products and the dissemination of 
information which broke down un- 
deserved prejudice against beet 
sugar. 

An original plan of newspaper and 
direct mail advertising was utilized 
to bring the subject to the attention 
of the Butte public, where a com- 
mon mining term, “Take Five,” and 
an appropriate illustration headed a 
series of advertisements discussing 
various subjects of immediate local 
interest and introducing the subject 
of sugar. 

“Church Advertising” was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Edwards from the 
standpoint of what the church has 
to sell—religion—and the best means 
of placing it before the public. He 
disapproved personal or business 
exploitation with the church as a 
background, favoring direct presen- 
tation of what the church believes 
to be religious truths. 

M. F. Riblitt, advertising manager 
of the Rocky Mountain News, Den- 
ver, presided at the morning session 
of the last day, given over in large 
part to talks on radio advertising 
by William E. Bryan and Frank L. 
Bishop, the latter of station KFEL, 
Denver. . 

Wax Chain Popular 

Mr. Bryan said radio advertising 
has not only paid its own way but 
has opened up new possibilities for 
expansion by other mediums. He 
touched on thetechnique of con- 
structing radio programs from the 
standpoint of popular reception and 
declared that present results were 


being obtained through specialized 
efforts put forth by the stations for 
their own and the patrons’ protec- 
tion and advantage. 

New developments in radio broad- 
casting formed the theme of Mr. 
Bishop’s discussion. He referred to 
the advance of both the “wire chain” 
and the “wax chain,” and pointed 
out the benefits that had already 
accrued from the use of “canned 
programs” made possible by the use 
of wax records. The coming year 
will witness further strides along 
this line, he said. 


Guarantee of 
Work Is Fruit 
of Advertising 


Cincinnati, April 10— Lifetime 
employment with a guaranteed mini- 
mum average of 48 weeks’ work 
each year, regardless of seasonal or 
cyclical business depressions, is an 
industrial ideal that has been made 
possible for more than 10,000 em- 
ployees of The Procter & Gamble 
Company, the result of its long and 
consistent use of advertising to con- 
trol and to stabilize their business. 
The foresight of Colonel William 
Cooper Procter, president of the 
company, has made possible the plan 
now in operation, 

The Procter & Gamble Company 
adopted in 1888 the policy of na- 
tional advertising as an essential 
and regular element of its selling 
program, and has advertised con- 
sistently for over 50 years. 

Colonel Procter, who has always 
been a firm believer in advertising 
as a business force, declared today 
in an interview with Sturges Dor- 
rance, president of Dorrance, Sulli- 
van & Co., New York, that “the 
early use of advertising as a force 
for business development has put 
the Procter & Gamble Company in 
its present dominant position in in- 
dustry, and to advertising must go 
major credit for the plan which 
makes it possible for the company 
to guarantee regular and lifetime 
employment to its workers.” 

Colonel Procter is given the credit 
for being the first large employer of 
labor in America to adopt the Sat- 
urday half-holiday. Many other in- 
novations were added to the Procter 
& Gamble industrial relations pro- 
gram, such as profit sharing, em- 
ploye representation on the com- 
pany’s directorate, a life insurance 
and pension plan, and their latest 
and most important plan for guar- 
anteed year-round employment. 

This plan guarantees at least 48 
weeks’ work out of every calendar 
year for factory workers. 


Three Join A. N. A. 
Richard Hudnut and Thine Prod- 
ucts, Inc., of New York, and J. M. 
Whittall Associates, Ltd., Worces- 
ter, Mass., are new members of the 
Association of National Advertisers. 
F. W. Hehmeyer, advertising di- 
rector, will represent Hudnut in the 
N. Thine Products will be 
represented by J. L. Miller, general 
sales manager, and Whittall by C. 
Jerry Spaulding, advertising man- 
ager. 


Chicago to Have 
New Railroad Paper 


Railways Illustrated, Chicago, is 
announced for early publication. It 
will be a monthly, and will be de- 
voted to practical operating prob- 
lems. Walter H. Bentley and Joseph 
A. Walsh are the publishers. Mr. 
Walsh was formerly on the adver- 
tising staff of Railway Review, 
which was merged with Railway 
Age several years ago. 


Macon Editor 
of ‘The Iron Age’ 


A. I. Findley, for many years 
editor of The Iron Age, New York, 
has been made editor emeritus of 
the publication. W. W. Macon, who 
has been associate editor, is now 
editor. Mr. Findley is living in 
Florida. 


Filter Companies Merge 

The Reed, Midwest and National 
Air-Filter Companies have merged 
as the American Air Filter Com- 
pany, Louisville. 


HOW COCA-COLA 
TRAILS ALONG 
WITH CROWD 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Cola, and that only 11 per cent had 
vehind-the-bar advertising at their 
soda-fountains. ‘Lhe percentages tor 
tne second and third classes ot deal- 
ers were much higher than tor the 
top class. 

“As a result of this relatively 
poor showing for the most impor- 
vant group of the stores with which 
we are doing business, we have rad- 
icauy changed our sales plan. For- 
merly we called on all stores twice a 
year. Today we are calling on the 
preterred group of stores four times 
a year, on the secondary group three 
times a year and on the general 
group twice a year. 

“We are trying to follow the 
crowds in our selling as well as in 
our advertising.” 


Follow the Crowds 

Mr. Jones’ talk indicated that 
Coca-Cola has been making a very 
intensive survey of conditions in the 
population centers, and that some 
interesting facts have been uncov- 
ered regarding the habits of people 
with reference to their movements 
through the community. In most 
cities, he said, the street-cars handle 
40 per cent of the traffic and auto- 
mobiles 60 per cent. Chicago, ac- 
cording to his figures, has the larg- 
est percentage of street-car traffic 
of any large city. 

“Street-traffic varies very little,” 
he said, “as to volume or as to the 
streets over which it moves. The 
hours which carry the maximum 
traffic are also well-known. Conse- 
quently it is possible to make a cir- 
culation map of any community, 
showing where the principal crowds 
are found for each 24-hour period. 

“Coca-Cola is a casual purchase, 
and there is little carry-over value 
from our advertising. We must aim 
as nearly as possible to get up with 
the consumer and go to bed with 
him. Hence we use all forms of ad- 
vertising, including outdoor and 
point-of-purchase advertising.” 

A chart which was displayed dur- 
ing the talk indicated that in addi- 
tion to the 46 per cent of the Coca- 
Cola budget going into outdoor ad- 
vertising and 24 per cent for dealer 
helps, 15 per cent is used for pub- 
lication advertising, 10 per cent for 
radio broadcasting and 5 per cent 
for miscellaneous purposes. 


A Customer Survey 

The analysis of retailers which 
Mr. Jones has made indicated that 
the first group, consisting of the 
preferred stores, pay $200 or more 
rent per month, and serve an aver- 
age of 500 customers a day. The 
secondary group pay from $100 to 
$200 rent per month and have from 
100 to 200 customers per day, and 
the general group pay $100 or less 
rent per month and have no more 
than 100 customers per day. This 
analysis is the basis of the new 
Coca-Cola philosophy of “following 
the crowd.” 

Mr. Jones criticized what he called 
the “fetishes” of the outdoor adver- 
tising business, with reference to so- 
called neighborhood showings, play- 
ground or public park locations, rail- 
road locations, etc. He said that an 
actual count of the traffic, day by 
day and averaged over a period, in- 
stead of measured by the maximum 
traffic at certain times, would show 
that few of these locations could be 
justified by the advertiser on the 
basis of the rates charged for the 
service. 

“It is the responsibility of any 
medium,” he said, “to deliver the 
maximum value due to location, visi- 
bility and mechanical work, and it 
is the responsibility of the adver- 
tiser to put the best selling message 
into his space. When one falls down, 
both are hurt.” 


Art in Europe 
He said that much of the “crazy 
modernistic art” seen in Western 
Europe is due to the wholly unor- 
ganized condition of outdoor adver- 
tising, and to the belief of the ad- 
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Few Dealers Now 
Sell More Than 
One Automobile 


Philadelphia, April 10 — During 
the past four years there has beep 
a steady trend toward exclusiye 
dealerships in the United States, 
Automotive Industries reports. This 
movement has been general in the 
large cities, but during the past two 
years exclusive dealers have been re. 
placing multiple-make dealers in the 
larger towns throughout the coup. 
try. 

Since 1926, exclusive dealerships 
have gained from 69 per cent to 8 
per cent of total dealer representa. 
tions. In 1929, exclusive dealerships 
gained 1,002 and multiple dealer. 
ships dropped 475. Practically alj 
of this change in type of represen. 
tation last year was in cities of 
100,000 or less. In 1929 there were 
52,588 dealers in the country. 

Figures from cities of 100,000 and 
over showed practically no change 
for 1929 in the percentages of 
single-dealer and multiple - dealer 
representations, as compared with 
the 1928 figures. The largest shift 
toward exclusive dealerships oe. 
curred in the Eastern states last 
year, although California showed a 
slight shift in this direction, accord. 
ing to the Chilton Class Journal 
Company Trade List account. 

Because a large number of auto- 
mobile manufacturers ceased manu- 
facturing during the past decade, 
remaining manufacturers have wid- 
ened their price ranges to supply 
the demand for cars priced at many 
base figures. This tendency, espe- 
cially in the past five years, has re- 
duced the number of dealers who, 
before that period, felt it necessary 
to have more than one make of au- 
tomobile to satisfy his prospects in 
regard to price. 


vertiser that he must stand on his 
head in order to attract the atten- 
tion of the public. 

Mr. Jones said that big advertis- 
ing appropriations are not alone 
cause for praise, but that they imply 
a responsibility for results, which in 
many cases cannot be measured. The 
trend toward mergers today is be- 
cause of the pressure to reduce dis- 
tribution costs, and the mergers are 
largely distribution and not produe- 
tion mergers. 

The meeting of the Advertising 
Council was held under the auspices 
of the outdoor advertising depart- 
mental, of which George Enos 
Throop is chairman. The General 
Outdoor Advertising Company pre 
sented a display of outdoor adver- 
tising, a feature of which was the 
posting of a standard 24-sheet 
poster advertisement of Coca-Cola 
while the luncheon was in progress. 


Barnes Resigns As 


Teachers’ Secretary 

Nathaniel W. Barnes has resigned 
as secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of 
Marketing and Advertising to de 
vote all of his attention to the re- 
search of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America. He has _ been 
succeeded by Hugh E. Agnew, of 
New York University, who has re 
linquished his place on the directo- 
rate to Mr. Barnes. 

The association now has 504 men- 
bers in 49 states and countries. - 

President H. H. Maynard has ap- 
pointed Paul D. Converse, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, chairman of 
committee on teaching materials and 
George R. Collins, New York Uni- 
versity, chairman of the committee 
on bulletins. 


Plan Tile Campaign 

A new series of tiles called Plana- 
tile will be featured in the advertis- 
ing of the Robertson Art Tile Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J. Reimers & 
Whitehill, New York, handling the 
account, will use color pages in con- 
sumer, trade and architectural pub- 
lications. 


Quaker Foods Abroad 
Quaker Puffed Rice, Quaker 
Puffed Wheat and Quaker Muffets 
will be advertised in England by the 
London office of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan. 
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LORIE EET IS ELIT 


March was the biggest month in 
the history of the Kelvinator Corpo- 
ration, Detroit, H. W. Burritt, vice- 
president in charge of sales, re- 
ported. April and May have been 
the peak months in the past. 

“The augmented advertising pro- 
gram, stressing the advantages of 
the new models, has had prompt 
effect,” said Mr. Burritt. “The in- 
troduction of a new line of portable 
ice cream cabinets and the high cali- 
ber of the company’s distributing 
organization were other important 


factors.” 


* * * 


The annual report of the General 
Motors Corporation showed a 1929 
yolume of $1,500,000,000. The com- 
pany’s sales of cars approximated 
34 per cent of all produced in the 
United States and Canada. Expan- 
sion in 1929 gave the company a 
foothold in aircraft, radio and the 
European motor car field. 

Among the companies added were 
the Adam Opel A. G., a German au- 
tomobile company, the Fokker Air- 
craft Corporation, the Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation and the General 
Motors Radio Corporation. 

Other deals made included pur- 
chase of McKinnon Industries, Ltd., 
St. Catherine’s, Ont., a parts fac- 
tory; control of the North East 
Electric Company, which manufac- 
tures starters, ignition systems, and 
electrical equipment; and the AC 
Spark Plug Company, 


The Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
whose advertising campaign on roto- 
gravure paper is probably the larg- 
est ever staged by a paper manufac- 
turer, had net income of $3,872,615 
in 1929, as compared with $2,154,663 
in 1928. 

* * * 

The diversified interests of the 
National Lead Company gave it a 
good year in 1929 in spite of the 
decline in residential construction. 
Total net income reached a new high 
figure. The company is best known 
for the manufacture of lead oxide, 
and white and red lead for paint 
manufacturers, but it is also a large 
producer of babbit metal and solder. 

* * 

Cuneo Press, Inc., Chicago, showed 
a 1929 profit of $1,542,401 before 
federal income tax. President John 
F. Cuneo reported that the company 
has entered into a new term con- 
tract for printing Liberty, and has 
extended its contract with the Inter- 
national Magazine Company and Na- 
tional Bellas Hess. Approximately 
65 per cent of the company’s facili- 
ties are now sold for four years. 

ee @& 

March sales of the Simmons Com- 
panv were 12.3 per cent above those 
of 1929. President Z. G. Simmons 
told stockholders. Sales for the first 
quarter were 9.9 per cent ahead of 
1929, 

* * * 

Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law. 
Ine., financial advertising agency of 
New York. had its best vear in 1929. 
in spite of adverse conditions in the 
last quarter. The agencv’s net profit 
for the year was $585.450. The com- 
vanv duplicated its 1928 record of 
having placed more advertising in 
certain New York newspapers than 
any other agency. 

x * 


The Borden Company, which ac- 
quired about fiftv companies last 
vear. reports 1929 net income of 
$20.403.724. a gain of $9.049,393 over 
1928. This was equal to $5.50 a 
share on the $25 par value stock out- 
standing December 31. compared 
With $4.54 earned in 1928 on stock 
of corresponding par value. 

Toss sales reached the new high 
Tecord of $828,466.989. an increase 
of $147.616,994 over 1928. The in- 
come statement includes the earn- 
ings of acquired companies subse- 
‘uent to the acquisition dates. 


Start “State Government” 

State Government, which has been 
Dublished from Denver as a bulletin, 
. now being issued in magazine 
orm. Senator Henry W. Toll is di- 


rector of the paper. 


THE ONLY FOOD DISPLAY ON WINGS 


The Independence, monoplane of Reid, Murdoch & Co., Chicago, has 
completed its first year of service as a flying sample room. 


Reid, Murdoch 
Pleased with 
Flying Store 


“The only food display on wings” 
has put its originator, Reid, Mur- 
doch & Co., Chicago, manufacturers 
of Monarch food products, in the 
enviable position of being able to 
say that its prospects have fre- 
quently stood in line an hour to view 
its samples. 

“The fact that we are producing 
more than 325 different food prod- 
ucts under the Monarch label may 
be good news to housewives on the 
search for varied menus,” said R. B. 


‘Newton, advertising manager of the 


company, “but the difficulty of show- 
ing the complete line to dealers and 
consumers has long been a serious 
problem for us. 

“However, now that the first 
year’s tour of the Independence, our 
flying grocery store, has been com- 
pleted, we know we have found 
another successful method of bring- 
ing our products to the attention of 
the trade and the public. During 
this time the plane has flown to 265 
towns and cities and has been in- 
snected by from 5,000 to 30,000 per- 
sons at each stop. In view of these 
results, we have decided to continue 
the tour for an indefinite period.” 


Has Special Cabin 

The Independence is an all-metal, 
three-motor Ford monoplane. It is 
the property of Reid, Murdoch & 
Co., and was built to order with a 
specially designed cabin to house a 
vermanent exhibit of the complete 
Monarch line. 

In vlanning this publicity feature, 
Mr. Newton decided to give the pub- 
lic an ovportunity to examine a 
modern plane and to hear an expla- 
nation of its construction and opera- 
tion. 

In newspaner advertising announc- 
ine the arrival of the exhibit, the 
vnblic is invited not only to view 
the samples. but to inspect the plane 
and to hear a lecture on its opera- 
tion by trained nilots. 

The special advertising carried in 
the newspapers for two or three 
days prior to the arrival of the 
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Independence is supplemented by 
direct mail invitations to dealers 
and school teachers within a radius 
of fifty miles from the airport. 


How to Get a History 

Mr. Newton planned to present 
each child who visited the display 
with a brief history of aviation. He 
found that such a work was not 
available—so he had to make good 
by writing one himself. The result, 
an extremely interesting booklet of 
24 pages, was judged well worth the 
effort. It includes a chronological 
list of aviation records and an air- 
way map of the United States. 

The tour of the Independence has 
brought its sponsor unforeseen inci- 
dental advantages. Most important 
is the goodwill of the aviation indus- 
try, which can point to the Inde- 
pendence as an example of the prac- 
tical commercial possibilities of the 
airplane. Also, by including towns 
without airports on the itinerary, 
the tour has contributed directly to 
the progress of aviation by drawing 
attention to the need of adequate 
facilities. 

Reid. Murdoch & Co. claim to be 
the only national advertisers of food 
products who sell exclusively through 
independent grocers. Their adver- 
tisine, in charge of the Mason War- 
ner Company, Inc.. Chicago, appears 
regularly in The Saturday Evening 
Post and a large number of news- 
papers. 


N. Y. Azencies Merge 


Anderson, Davis & Hvde, New 
York. have merged with Campbell, 
Lowitz & Whitley, the resulting 
agency beine known as Anderson, 
Davis & Hvde, Inc.. with quarters 
at 205 E. 42nd street. 

T. Hart Anderson. Jr., is presi- 
dent; Anson C. T.owitz. vice-presi- 
dent. and Frank Goodell, chairman 
of the board. 


Has Three New Accounts 


Donahue, Coe & Maver, New York. 
are now handling the accounts of 
the Bramhall, Deane Company. 
manufacturers of hotel, hospital and 
kitchen equipment and_ sterilizing 
apparatus: Anchor Post Fence Com- 
pany, Baltimore, and American 
Fence Construction Company, New 
York, makers of Afco fences. 


Senator, Capper 
Heads Program 
of Farm Papers 


Farm paper publishers will be 
addressed by a United States Sena- 
tor and a Department of Commerce 
official at the departmental meeting 
of the Agricultural Publishers Asso- 
ciation in Washington, May 20. This 
meeting will be held in Parlor D, 
Hotel Washington, in connection with 
the convention of the Advertising 
Federation of America. It is an 
open session and anyone interested 
is invited to attend. 

The program has just been an- 
nounced by Victor F. Hayden, execu- 
tive secretary, from the Association’s 
Chicago headquarters, and is as 
follows: 


Tuesday, May 20— 
9:00 a.m.—Board of Directors’ 
meeting. 
1:30 p. m.—Departmental meet- 
ing. ‘ 
Address—Senator Arthur Capper, 
United States Senator from Kansas. 
“The 1930 Agricultural Census”— 
W. L. Austin, Chief Statistician for 
Agriculture, Bureau of the Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 
“Maintaining Copy Standards in 
Farm Papers”—Walford E. Boberg, 
Advertising Manager, The Farmer 
and Farm, Stock & Home. 
“Getting the Most from Associa- 
tion Membership’—Wm. C. Allen, 
Publisher, Dakota Farmer. 
In addition, there will also be dis- 
cussions of various problems in con- 
nection with the farm paper indus- 
try. 


“Advertising Arts” Out 

Maintaining the high standard set 
in its initial issue, Advertising Arts, 
auarterly section of Advertising and 
Selling, has just come from the 
press. 

Included among contributors to 
the April issue are Charles T. 
Coiner. head of the art department 
of N. W. Ayer & Son; Lucien Bern- 
hard, noted type designer; Stuart 
Campbell, vice-president and art di- 
rector of Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc.; 
Earnest Elmo Calkins and Clarence 


Classified 
Advertising 


The rate for classified advertise- 
ments is 40 cents per line, the 
minimum charge being $2. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


FIELD WORK WANTED by woman 
writer. Wide acquaintance and 
broad experience on trade surveys. 
Box 46, Advertising Age, i- 
cago. 


Joins “Modern Packaging” 


E. B. Spurr, former Philadelphia 
manager of F Industries, has be- 
come Eastern manager of Modern 
Packaging, New York. 


Plan Outdoor Meet 


The Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion of Ohio will hold its fortieth 
annual meeting at the Neil House, 
Columbus, May 19-20. §S. L. Ghaster, 
Fostoria, is secretary-treasurer. 


REDUCE YOUR COST 
OF SELLING [riers Post Cats, 
Folders, Blotters, Booklets, Catalogs, -, ete. 
Pos and The Maiibag—monthly magazine— 
published continuously since 1915—is entirely 
devoted to Direct Mai févestsing, and Selling. 
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TheNew ErainFOOD 
DISTRIBUTION 


We sent our editor to 
Shreveport to find out 
something about “this 
man Henderson.” You 
ought to read the story 
in the April issue. Send 
for a copy. 


FOOD TRADES PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


37 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 
55 West 42nd Street, New York City 
681 Market Street, San Francisco 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


April 12, 1939 


DENVER CLUB 
GETS READY TO 
G0 SOMEWHERE 


Treats Organization As If It 
Were a Business 


Denver, April 10 — Advertising 
men think in terms of campaigns 
and objectives; advertising clubs, 
the sum of a large number of adver- 
tising men, maunder along with very 
little campaigning and no objective. 

Realizing this, the Advertising 
Club of Denver recently appointed a 
Long-View Program Planning com- 
mittee to draw up a program calcu- 
lated to get the club and its members 
somewhere. This committee, headed 
by R. H. Faxon, has made its report. 
Other members are W. E. Bryan, 
Alden J. Cusick, Eugene P. O’Fal- 
lon, Allen B. Spencer and R. H. 
Byrum. 

This report outlines these five ob- 
jectives: 

First—To increase public confi- 
dence in advertising. 

Second—To educate the member- 
ship of this club along practical ad- 
vertising lines. 

Third—To do a worthwhile civic 
job. 

Fourth—To promote the proper 
type of group fellowship. 

Fifth—To create a goal. 


Blueprint Is Needed 
“The committee has thoroughly 
reviewed the history of this club,” 
said the report, “and is convinced 
that only by the establishment of a 
definite blueprint may the club be 
made worthy and enduring. 


“PREMISE NO. 1—It must be 


* emphatically recognized that the Ad- 


vertising Club of Denver is a seri- 
ous, technical organization—a study 
and research club. 

“PREMISE NO. 2—No extrane- 
ous spirit shall permeate this struc- 
ture. The only departure from the 
strict business of advertising, sales 
research, and marketing should be: 

“(a) A forum, or symposium, at 

not too frequent intervals; 

“(b) The element of fraternity 

and commendable social val- 
ues at certain periods. 

“PREMISE NO. 3—The practical 
abolition of music and entertainment 
as a regular weekly feature; with 
the alternative that, possibly month- 
ly or each six weeks, a day of par- 
tial entertainment may be combined 
with a forum or symposium. 

“PEMISE NO. 4—That each divi- 
sion of the club be charged definitely 
with a stated, supervised program. 

“PREMISE NO. 5—That approx- 
imately once a month, a_ speaker, 
presumably from Speaker Bureau, 
Advertising Federation of America, 
whose qualifications have been defi- 
nitely checked, shall be a part of 
this chart of long-view planning. 


An Educational Aim 
“PREMISE NO. 6—That an edu- 
cational objective shall be defined, to 
include— 


“(a) The club, plus handpicked 
visitors as prospective affil- 
iants, to sit as an actual 
class, under competent in- 
struction; 
Helpful contact and assis- 
tance given educational in- 
stitutions of Denver and this 
region to assist in developing 
young men and women, not 
necessarily as practitioners 
and an addition to the field 
of advertising folk per se; 
but that oncoming young 
business executives of the 
next decade may soberly 
understand and appreciate 
the proper valuation of the 
principle of advertising in 
the conduct of business. 
“PREMISE NO. 7—To carry out 
the purposes of this objective we 
recommend that this Committee on 
Long - View Program - Planning be 


“(b) 


continued for supervisory purposes. 

“PREMISE NO. 8.—To carry out 
the definite purposes of Premise No. 
6, in regard to direct educational 
work, we recommend the constitution 
of a committee on education, whose 
sole work shall be to major on this 
subject. 

“We are convinced that this pro- 
gram will result in the definite con- 
trol by the Advertising Club of Den- 
ver of all phases of advertising work 
in this community, including the 
personnel of men and women so en- 
gaged, their qualifications, and the 
gradual evolution of the one ideal 
condition, namely, the practical im- 
possibility for an advertising man 
and woman in Denver to survive as 
such in usefulness to the calling and 
the community, without constant 
identity with this club. 

“This may be done only by making 


Well, Perhaps 


You Own a Dog 
Atlantic City, April 10.—No 
self-respecting dog will appear 
in the Easter parade without 
a two-toned collar and.harness, 
according to the Graton & 
Knight Company, which dis- 
played the newest dog equip- 
ment here. 

Dog fanciers are going in 
for the best in furnishings, 
and black and white, red and 
gray, and green and citron col- 
lars are in vogue. 


this club so strong that it will im- 
press itself indelibly and favorably 
upon the minds and consciousness of 
not only advertisers but the commu- 
nity as a whole. 


Speed Up Mechanism 

“The committee feels that pre- 
cision and speed are essential in 
club mechanics, especially in meet- 
ings. The meetings should be so 
virile, so clocklike in motion, that 
the attendants will leave with a feel- 
ing of acceleration for the remain- 
der of the day’s work; whereas, at 
present there appears to be a let- 
down from momentum gained earlier 
in the day, harmful to the day’s 
work as a whole. We earnestly rec- 
ommend a system of dispatch and 
swift procedure on the chairman’s 
part. 


“Of the 52 regular meeting days 
of the year, we recommend an allo- 
cation for certain specific discus- 
sions, of such a nature and so at- 
tractive that no member will miss 


them.” 


ie, 
Advertising Travel 


Certificate Play 


The E. H. Brown Advertigj 
Agency, Chicago, is placing 
for the Merchants Travel Seryj 
Inc., Chicago, in behalf of a new 
plan of travel certificates, distrib. 
uted through retail dealers. 

Schedules are being released in 
newspapers of moderate size 
Texas, New Mexico, and Californig. 
Further sectional schedules wij 
follow. 


Goes to St. Louie 


As Style Direct 


Otto G. Adams, late of Ca 
Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago depagp 
ment store, has become style and 
merchandising director of the Peg 
igo-Weber Shoe Company, St. Louig, 
He is well known both in this coup 
try and abroad. 


‘Horty ‘Lhousand | 


for 1931 


i vcwies that there are always many to applaud a 
Vol. 1, No. 1, FORTUNE'S publishers somewhat discounted the 
flattering response which greeted FORTUNE'S first (February) 
issue . . . But with the March issue came a volume of more 
| considered, more penetrating praise, and an impressive volume 
of new, unsolicited subscriptions ($10 the year) . . . Clearly, 
| | FORTUNE has been discovered by those it seeks to reach. 
“30,000 average for 1930” is FORTUNE'S net paid cir- 
culation guarantee. It is entirely assured. The current (April) ii 
issue’s ‘‘net paid” is 30,000. FORTUNE’S publishers now 
take pleasure in guarantee- 
ing for the year 1931, an aver- 
age net paid circulation of 


‘40,000 


SS 


Fortune 


TIME, Inc., Publishers 


Ckor those whose stake in this Industrial Civilization is greatest? 9 
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